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Domestic Affairs 





The present edition of Aussenpolitik will be 
my last as principal editor with managerial 
responsibility for the journal. When, com- 
pletely to my surprise, I was entrusted with 
the journal in March 1990 following the 
sudden death of my predecessor Heinrich 
Bechtholdt I acquired — not least out of a 
sense of personal obligation ~ a legacy 
marked by extreme external difficulties. It 
was to be a constant struggle to secure the 
continuation of Aussenpolitik, no easy task 
for the members of the editorial board, all of 
whom were giving the services in addition 
to full-time posts elsewhere. Readers too 
were not spared these difficulties when the 
journal’s appearance was often inexcusably 
late or, as in this year, could be produced in 
two quarterly numbers only. I would like to 
express my thanks to our readers for the pa- 
tience and loyalty they have displayed to- 
wards Aussenpolitik and for their continued 
interest despite all these problems. I am 
pleased to say that Aussenpolitik now stands 
on a firm foundation, allowing us to expect 
its uninterrupted production. Having hon- 
oured Heinrich Bechthodt’s legacy I felt half 
way through this year and for reasons of 


health which were becoming more and 
more pressing that I could look for a succes- 
sor. At the same time I shall retain my con- 
nection with Aussenpolitik. Karin Schmid 
and Anthony Bushell (the latter as English 
language editor), to whom along with the 
publisher I would like to express my best 
thanks for their good co-operation, have 
signalled their willingness to serve the jour- 
nal in the future so that in this area too con- 
tinuity can be assured. 

It is a source of pleasure that a solution 
to the issue of a successor is in sight, which 
together with a higher staffing profile 
should also bring with it the journal's associ- 
ation with a major institute for research into 
foreign affairs. This will give Aussenpolitik 
in future significantly better opportunities 
both at home and abroad. I would like to 
wish the new editorial board the very best 
for a successful future and I look forward 
with confidence to celebrating on 1 July 
2000 the fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of Aussenpolitik. 


GERHARD WETTIG 
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CHRISTIAN HACKE 


The National Interests 
of the Federal Republic of Germany on 
the Threshold of the 21st Century 


Since the “cultural revolution“ of the late 6os 
and early 7os there has been a widespread pub- 
lic reluctance among Germans to contemplate 
the idea of a German nation-state and to artic- 
ulate the national interests that might go with 
it. In his plea for active acceptance of German 
national identity, Christian Hacke, takes a very 
positive stance against those of his fellow coun- 
trymen who argue the anti-nation-state posi- 
tion, then attempts to relate the category of na- 
tional interest in German foreign policy to the 
Federal Republic's obvious interest in Western 
integration, above all within the framework of 
the European Union (EU). In contrast to a large 
proportion of politicians and political commen- 
tators in his country, he believes that European 
integration should proceed on the basis of na- 
tion-states, i. e. without supranationality. 


New factors in domestic 
and foreign policy on which 
to base a definition of the 
interests of the Federal 
Republic of Germany 


The process of unification has completely al- 
tered the basis of domestic policy in Ger- 
many, and it will take years before the coun- 
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try manages to “straighten itself out“ do- 
mestically. But it is precisely the area of for- 
eign policy that reveals that the unification 
of Germany was not a coming together of 
two equal parts. No one is interested in the 
traditions of the defunct GDR any more, it is 
the experiences and criteria of the old Fed- 
eral Republic that count. But in the process 
it is becoming apparent that the latter suf- 
fered from a “hereditary political defect“ it- 
self: neither it nor the GDR were states that 
managed to develop a national identity. 
They were both artificial products of raison 
d'état, partial creations set up by the victori- 
ous allies with the aim of making sure a 
German. nation-state would not automati- 
cally arise again. Differing, indeed opposing 
traditions bequeathed by these two artificial 
states as well as memories, both good and 
disastrous, of the German nation-state be- 
fore 1933 are a mixture from which — ini- 
tially very tentatively — new national tradi- 
tions can develop in Germany. 

Until 1989 the predominant tendency — 
partly voluntary, partly through force of cir- 
cumstances — among Germans was to turn 
their backs on the idea of nationhood. In the 
West there was the path of European inte- 
gration, in the East that of socialist interna- 
tionalism. The compulsion to acknowledge 
international solidarity — at least verbally — 
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has fortunately disappeared. It is therefore 
all the more important to make people in 
the parts of Germany that used to form the 
GDR aware of the fact that integration de- 
mands voluntary solidarity from those con- 
cerned. However, the process of integration 
in Western Europe has strengthened bu- 
reaucratic and national reservations. It fol- 
lows that unless central categories of foreign 
policy such as “nation“ and “interest“ are 
clarified and redefined it will be impossible 
to have the key concept of all foreign policy, 
that of “national interest“. 

Given the renaissance of nation-state 
thinking in Western and Eastern Europe, 
Germany will only be able to survive if it can 
come to accept both the concept and the re- 
ality of “nation“ and “interest“ as legitimate 
for itself as well. In this, the fundamentally 
anti-nation-state attitude of many West Ger- 
mans will have both a positive and a nega- 
tive effect. On the one hand, fortunately, it 
will act as a check on a relapse into excessive 
nationalism, on the other, however, it means 
any meaningful national consciousness will 
be slow to develop. Moderation and balance 
are important, therefore. The anti-nation- 
state and anti-establishment influence of 
the left-wing generation of 1968, which of- 
ten appeared disguised in its sheep's cloth- 
ing of antifascism and socialism, has ham- 
pered the emergence of a national identity 
based on a consensus of the established po- 
litical forces. 

The German nation-state was regarded 
as an anachronism. The right to self-deter- 
mination and the demand for German re- 
unification were decried or disdained. At the 
same time in many quarters the difference 
in values between democracy and commu- 
nism was disregarded. A dispute broke out 
among historians which in places turned 


into a witch-hunt ian centre ref ae histo- 


[i 
rians. It became apparent that there was ide» 
ological common ground between left-wing 
or even. Marxist academics in both German 
states, for example a common dislike of the 
Federal Republic. The rejection of a national 
culture, the acceptance of the partition of 
Germany as a logical and just consequence 
of German history and antipathy towards 
the establishment and all it represented 
combined to produce a self-satisfied and un- 
historical image of Germany far removed 
from reality. 

Since the end of the Cold War, however, 
this freezer compartment full of prejudice 
and confusion has also thawed out so that 
today a new balance between integration 
and national ties provides an opportunity 

“to combine economic, social, political and 
cultural development in a modernization 
strategy reflecting the particular characteris- 
tics of each individual country and creating 
the identification of the citizen with his state 
which is a prerequisite for the development 
and survival of a civic society in the Hege; 
lian sense“.! While it is necessary to push 
Europeanization and integration in Eastern 
Europe in order to bring about democracy, 
progress towards prosperity and a European 
order that will guarantee peace, it is also true 
that a modest resurgence of nation-state at- 
titudes in the West will not necessarily ham- 
per integration. On the threshold of the 21st 
century “cosmopolitanism and the nation: 
state“ in the spirit of Friedrich Meinecke be- 
long together just as much as a European 
outlook goes with a sense of national be- 
longing. 

There are, therefore, a number of ques- 
tions which will be of central importance in 
the years to come. Is Germany at the mo- 
ment following a separate path, is there the 
threat of a relapse into isolationism on the 
international front and confrontation on nee 
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home front, or is what is happening in Ger- 
many more or less a model for Western as 
well as Eastern Europe? Could it be that Ger- 
many’s problems, both at home and abroad, 
are merely the focal point for phenomena 
which obtain for the process of European in- 
tegration as a whole? It is in Germany alone 
that two transformations are taking place at 
the same time: modernizing a democracy 
and a market economy and repairing the 
damage, both individual and collective, and 
crimes of communism. 

The years since 1989 / 90 have brought a 
liberation from a dogmatic and arrogant 
philosophy of history according to which in- 
dividuals could supposedly determine their 
own lives and their own development. A 
large proportion of Germany's intellectual 
elite, who during the previous years had toa 
great extent set themselves up on an imagi- 
nary pedestal of superior morality to observe 


the violent war games of power politics with. 


a know-all, do-nothing sneer on their faces, 
suffered, in Arnulf Baring's telling phrase, 
from “moral megalomania“. The result of 
this was that “a whole generation of left- 
wing, liberal German historians and intel- 
lectuals developed a perverse pride in the 
uniqueness of their own country's evil“? 
This reflects the great failure of the political 
establishment in the Federal Republic be- 
fore 1989: values which were an integral 
part of establishment thought prior to 1933, 
and which were misused between 1933 and 
1945, were abandoned in the 70s and 80s 
out of fear of criticism from the left. The ten- 
dency to indulge in vague moralizing grew 
among the representatives of the estab- 
lished parties as well who mindlessly par- 


- Annotations: 
1 August Pradetto, Internationale Politk osteuropaischer Staaten, in: Österreichische Osthefte, vol. 33, Vienna 1991, p. 675. 


roted the standard slogans about German 
identity, which were reduced to a trite decla- 
ration of belief in the constitution of the 
Federal Republic. Politicians and academics 
alike uncritically transferred political values 
to the level of European integration or to 
functionalist structures. 

“Respectable“ values were undermined 
by the very classes on which they were based 
or derided as so-called secondary virtues un- 
til eventually concepts such as national 
unity, historical awareness and the defini- 
tion of the nation's interests lost their demo- 
cratic ties with the established political par- 
ties. If, today, both the left and the centre/ 
right parties as a whole condemn the rise of 
right-wing extremism, they are blind to the 
fact that they have contributed to it them- 
selves through their abandonment of estab- 
lishment values or through their neglect of 
them over the years. The refusal to give a 
lead has allowed right-wing extremism and 
violence to grow in the name of legitimate © 
patriotism and using its symbols. Extreme 
right-wing groups and parties were able — 
wrongly — to lay claim to these ideals be- 
cause the political parties in which they tra- 
ditionally found expression had not estab- 
lished a valid and credible connection be- 
tween them and the ideals of democracy and 
integration. The courage to engage in a gen- 
uine discussion on key questions of domes- 
tic and foreign policy has been lacking since 
the 1980s. All too rarely has the question of 
traditional values or of national interests 
been aired. Given the détente in the East, 
conformity was the right response. But the 
opportunity was missed of assuming politi- 
cal and intellectual leadership at home and 
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achieving a realistic policy of integration in 


the West. What must now be done in Ger- 
many, therefore, is to anchor a modern con- 
cept of national interest in the tradition of a 
foreign policy oriented towards suprana- 
tional integration. The task now is to relate 
the national factor and the concept of politi- 
cal interest to each other in a new and re- 
sponsible way. 

Renunciations of old-style nationalism 
and power politics are standard formulas in 
German foreign policy — moralizing verbi- 
age instead of political analysis. The ulti- 
mate effect of avoiding any talk of national 
interest is to make Germany's allies uneasy. 
“This unease derives from the suspicion 
that too much idealism in politics is either 
the sign of an inability to face up to reality or 
a strategy to disguise interests one would 
rather not talk about openly. Since both can 
be dangerous, our friends would prefer it if 
German politicians would say where they 
think their country's interests lie.“ 

What the public want to hear today is not 
that the Federal Republic is willing to play 
new roles and assume greater responsibility. 
They are not interested in mere good inten- 
tions any more, they (and the international 
community) want to hear the Federal gov- 
ernment's assessment of the global situa- 
tion and its intentions in pursuing their 
country's interests. 

No country has as immediate neigh- 


bours so many smaller and larger states 


which were on a friendly footing with the 
_ old Federal Republic. These relations are not 
` always spectacular but now, because of the 
potential increase in German power after re- 
unification, they need to be cultivated with 
` especial care. In the course of the preceding 
decades good relations have evolved with 
‘our neighbours in France, the Benelux 
~ countries, Switzerland, Denmark and Aus- 
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tria. Care must be exercised in maintaining 
them. They have proved their worth over the 
decades and in many cases Germany and 
her neighbours have developed common in- 
terests and even assumed joint responsibili- 
ties in international affairs. Our new neigh- 
bours on our eastern borders — the Poles, 
Czechs and Slovaks — are hoping for good 
relations. Today the Oder-Neisse line is no 
longer a cause for territorial conflict, but it is 
a dividing line separating Eastern and West- 
ern Europe with a dangerous difference in 
standards of living on either side. Reducing 
and eliminating this inequality is in the Ger- 
man interest. 

One fundamental requirement is for a 
new balance between word and deed in the 
necessary decisions on the country's na- 
tional interests and her share of responsibil- 
ity regarding present European and world 
problems. Until now there has been too 
great a gap between grandiloquent assur- 
ances of our willingness to assume respon- 
sibility and a lack of corresponding action. 
Errors of omission and commission since 
1989 also show that German foreign policy 
urgently needs to be rethought so that ‘both 
the country and the international commu- 
nity can see what interests the Federal Re- 
public intends to pursue. Neither apologetic 
moralizing nor humanitarian chequebook 
aid as a token of goodwill are appropriate; 
what is urgently needed is a down-to-earth 
policy which takes account of our interests. 


Traditions and national 
interest in Germany 


The first question to be answered is: which 
traditions can and should a reunited Ger- 
many go back to? A dispassionate examina- 
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tion of the history of German foreign policy 
in the roth and 2oth centuries will show 
that there was not just national megaloma- 
nia, not just war guilt and crimes. There 
were also models and approaches for a 
respectable and successful foreign policy. 
However, these historical roots will only be 
exposed when a political climate develops 
which is prepared to see the positive tradi- 
tions as well in German history. The failure 
of Germany's foreign policy and her crimes 
in the course of this century must not be 
played down and certainly riot be ignored. But 
has not the opposite happened over the past 
decades? Has not exclusive concentration 
on German guilt and German crimes ne- 
glected positive aspects of German foreign 
policy and is that not irresponsible? How 
can a country have a climate in which for- 
eign policy can thrive and develop its tradi- 
tions when these historical assets are almost 
completely ignored at its universities, when 
the history of foreign affairs and diplomacy 
is no longer taught on a systematic basis? 

German interests and- traditions are dif- 
ferent from those of the most other states of 
the Atlantic periphery. They have developed 
traditions in foreign policy which go back 
decades, if not hundreds of years, and which 
are still operative today. Great Britain has 
combined the concept of the balance of 
power with that of the freedom of the seas 
and the idea of democracy. The USA defines 
its interests through its championing of 
freedom, self-determination and human 
rights. From that they derive a sense of global 
mission which expressed itself particularly 
in the fight against fascism and commu- 
nism. France glorifies the ideals of the 
French Revolution and has developed its 


Annotations: 
3 Gunther’ Nonnenmacher, Deutsche Interessen, in: Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung (FAZ), 25. 3. 1993. 


own tradition of defining national interest. 
As far as foreign policy is concerned, all 
these partners of Germany have developed, 
both in substance and in style, a long and 
convincing tradition of pursuing the inter- 
ests of freedom and peace, which we have 
lacked for a long time. Germany, by con- 
trast, was a late starter in the development of 
democracy and a disruptive factor in inter- 
national politics. The valuable develop- 
ments in foreign policy in the Empire under 
Bismarck were swamped by the megaloma- 
nia of the Wilhelmine era. The Germans' 
first attempt at integration into the West 
failed with the failure of the Weimar Repub- 
lic. Approaches that pointed the way ahead, 
especially the diplomacy of Gustav Strese- 
mann, were swallowed up in the radicaliza- 
tion of domestic politics, ultimately leading 
to the racialist madness of the Third Reich. 
It was Germany's fate up to 1945 for power 
politics — without a liberal, democratic and 
humane vision — to degenerate into violence 
and repression. 

Up to 1945 German foreign policy — in 
contrast to that of the Western European 
and North American democracies — lacked a 
vital and attractive vision with a universal 
standard. Hitler did not fulfil the German 
nation-state, he destroyed it. It was not Hit- 
ler who cried “Long live holy Germany!“ but 
Stauffenberg, the man who tried to assassi- 
nate him. It was not only the Resistance that 
saw the nation-state as a legitimate possibil- 
ity for future German history, the founders 
of the Federal Republic did so too. They 
made the latter into a model liberal-demo- 
cratic state with a foreign policy which, in 
style and substance, has its own worthy tra- 
dition: integration in the Atlantic commu- 
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nity and a global vision of peace, freedom 
and prosperity. It is therefore important for 
us to examine the more than forty years of 
the Federal Republic from the point of view 
of foreign policy. It is there that we will find 
the traditions that are important for the fu- 
ture. In the history of the Federal Republic 
foreign policy has been a positive aspect be- 
cause over the past forty years it has been 
shaped by men of great stature. 

e Konrad Adenauer's policy of integration 
with the West was the shield behind which 
the Federal Republic developed its liberal 
and democratic institutions and it is there- 
fore essential that a reunited Germany 
should not countenance a revision of Ade- 
nauer's fundamental foreign policy deci- 
sions. The country's most vital interests de- 
mand that the basic precept of German for- 
eign policy, the impetus towards integra- 
tion, be extended and reinforced. It is only 
today, after the reunification of Germany, 
that we can recognize the full logic of Ade- 
nauer's policy of alignment with the West: it 
was never a policy of Western orientation 
alone but also acted as a magnet for the 
other part of Germany and the states in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe. It pointed, in the 
long term, to the successful route to over- 
come the partition of Germany and Europe. 
It was the foundation on which the “Two- 
plus-four“ diplomacy of the Kohl / Genscher 
administration was able to bring about the 
unification of Germany.‘ 

e Ludwig Erhard's free and social market 
economy made a new beginning and rapid 
rise in the world economy possible for the 
Federal Republic. Germany's position in the 
world and her reputation as an economic 
power will only be retained if Erhard's herit- 
age continues to be developed with caution. 
e Kurt Georg Kiesinger personified upper- 
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quence and a cosmopolitan and cooperative 
approach in support of Germany's global in- 
terests. l 
e Willy Brandt stands for moral commit: 
ment and the determination to bring about 
reconciliation and détente with the states in 
Central and Eastern Europe. Without his en- 
deavours there would have been no willing- 
ness in that region and in the former Soviet 
Union to contemplate German reunifica: 
tion when that decisive historical moment 
became possible. Brandt's kneeling at the 
monument to those who fell in the Warsaw 
uprising of 1944 was the most impressive 
expression of the spirit.of Germany's policy 
towards the East. A reunited Germany must 
regard this as a historical obligation which is 
to be kept alive. 

e The legacy in foreign policy left by Hel- 
mut Schmidt is related to Germany's 
achievements as an economic superpower. 
Under Schmidt's leadership the Federal 
Republic took on a responsible role in inter- 
national affairs. It would have been cha- 
racteristic of Schmidt to urge the Germans, 
during the reunification process in 1989 / 90! 
to approach the creation of inner unity real- 
istically, in the spirit of “blood, sweat and 
tears“. 

e Thanks to the achievements of his prede- 
cessors, Helmut Kohl was able to bring 
about the formal unity of Germany without 
having to abandon her freedom and integra- 
tion with the West. 


Germany's interests 
on the threshold . 
of the 21st century 


Today, after reunification, Germany needs 


its citizens to show new, committed under- 
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standing of the limits and opportunities of 
German foreign policy. Germany needs a 
new climate for foreign policy to develop. 
Educational institutions'such as schools and 
universities must finally allot the requisite 
time to the study of problems in foreign pol- 
icy. Military and diplomatic history, two areas 
which have been criminally neglected during 
the preceding decades, should also form part 
of it, as should new and committed under- 
standing of global problems and of Germa- 
ny's changed role in the West after 1990. 
However, Germany should not take on too 
much as the new bridge between Eastern and 
Western Europe; the “home port“ of German 
foreign policy must remain in the West. Even 
after reunification our anchorage is still the 
middle of the Atlantic, at the intersection of 
the Western European and North American 
lines of our foreign policy interests. Or, in the 
words of a cosmopolitan foreign affairs ex- 
pert of the CDU/CSU, Walther Leisler-Kiep: 
“Maintaining German-American relation- 
ships is the basic precept of the foreign policy 
of the Federal Republic.“ 

The fundamentally cosmopolitan and 
international character of the Federal Re- 
public's foreign policy must be able to guar- 
antee the following:> 
1. Germany's foreign policy must continue 
to be geared towards cooperation. It is not a 
matter of an alternative between national 
and international interest, but of the degree 
of international involvement, of interde- 
pendence, of consideration as well as of 


Annotations: 


common tasks in maintaining order world- 
wide for German foreign policy. 

2. Germany must remain acceptable as a 
coalition partner in international affairs. Co- 
operation in questions both of economics 
and of defence is indispensable to protect 
our own as well as mutual security. 

3. The ability to form alliances, the uphold- 
ing of common ideals and interests within 
the framework of NATO remains the central 
task of German foreign policy. 

4. The EU is where most intensively com- 
munal aspect of German foreign policy lies. 
5. Reunited Germany's national interests 
are above all “interlinked“ interests. They 
build on the interrelationships of the old 
Federal Republic and so far have been 
mainly concerned with foreign trade, their 
purpose being to secure the necessities of 
life and prosperity. 

Coalition, cooperation and integration 
form the core of the internationalist charac- 
ter of Germany's foreign policy; it also en- 
tails a strong and at the same time flexible 
diplomacy and the avoidance of undiplo- 
matic action. 

1. Nationalistic, confrontational arrogance 
would harm our own interests. 

2. A moralizing attitude with the motto 
“German pills will cure all the world's ills“ 
would send Germany on the downhill path 
towards isolationism. 

3. Chequebook diplomacy by the rich Ger- 
mans must not be allowed to take the place 


- of commitment. 


4 Christian Hacke, Neue deutsche Fragen. Ubernimmt die Bundesrepublik in Europa und in der Welt von morgen mehr 
Verantwortung?, in: FAZ, 4. 1. 1991. 

5 Lothar Rühl, Die Interessenlage der Bundesrepublik: nationale oder multilaterale Interessenbestimmung, in: Karl Kaiser, 
Hanns W. Maull (eds.), Die Zukunft der deutschen AuBenpolitik, Arbeitspapiere zur internationalen Politik, no. 72, For- 
schungsinstitut der Deutschen Gesellschaft für Auswärtige Politik, Bonn 1993, p. 32. 

6 On this see: Alexis de Tocqueville, with introduction by Albert Salomon, Autorität und Freiheit: Schriften, Reden und 
Briefe, Zurich: Rascher 1935, p. 112. 
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4. Judgments by the constitutional court in- 
stead of debate in parliament followed by 
foreign-policy decisions would endanger 
the government's ability to act. Government 
and opposition must not abandon their pri- 
mary function, which is political debate and 
decision-making. 

A foreign policy without clear guiding 
principles is reduced to one-off decisions 
and “muddling through“. What is needed is 
a clear head to recognize our own interests 
and those of our neighbours and partners, 
as well as those of our opponents, and to re- 
late them to each other in a constructive 
manner. In this respect the following inter- 
ests seem to be indispensable components 
of Germany's foreign policy: 
security and well-being of the people, the 
environment and the territory; 

e military deterrence and the prevention of 
war for Germany and her NATO partners; 
o the maintenance and development of Ger- 
many's political integration in Western Eu- 
rope; 

e the development of a European order that 
guarantees peace; 

è an open and free system of trade across 
the globe and the avoidance of one-sided po- 
litical or economic dependence; 

è a worldwide strategy to secure peace and 
prevent war as well as international efforts 
to solve the new global problems such as 
crime, population growth and those affect- 
ing ecology. 


New scope for action 
in foreign affairs 


The scope for action available to the Federal 
Republic internationally has changed since 
1989/ oe ol securities and threats have 


disappeared, new insecurities and opportu- 
nities have appeared.’ The most striking fea- 
ture of the transformation of the world or- 
der in the 1990s has been the structural col- 
lapse of the Soviet empire and the continu- 
ing severe crisis in Russia. The currency, fi- 
nancial and economic crisis, which broke 
out again in summer 1998, indicates the 
long-term risks which will continue to influ- 
ence German policy towards Eastern Eu- 
rope for years to come. Thus since 1989 a 
“unipolar“ world — and not only in military 
terms — has arisen under the leadership of 
the USA. 

Since the end of the Cold War the USA 
has remained the most important power in 
the world, although she is still dependent on 
the cooperation of its partners. Globally the 
USA is the outstanding force for order, even 
taking the huge power vacuum left by the 
collapse of the Soviet empire into account. 
History teaches us that when great empires 
collapse new and, frequently, the most ruth- 
less powers force their way into the power ` 
vacuum. Over four million dead throughout 
the world between 1989 and 1997 show that 
“war is still a booming business“.8 

So-called rogue states could even 
threaten the security of Germany and Eu- 
rope. Added to that is the fact that terrorism 
has taken on new and more terrifying 
dimensions, as the brutal bomb attacks in 
August 1998 on the American embassies in 
Nairobi and Dar es Salaam have demon- 
strated. The civilian style of the Federal 
Republic's foreign policy, its preference for 
gentle persuasion or cooperation, is praise- 
worthy,’ but no longer sufficient. If, in the 
name of common action, other states de- 
mand military contributions, then Germany 
must make that contribution because its 
interests are interlinked with those of the 
others in matters of oy as well. 
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Interlinked interests as the 
determining factor 


Itis a fundamental fact that the increasingly 
interdependent nature of international poli- 
tics, of the world economy, but also of secu- 
rity, will demand a high degree of interlink- 
ing and cooperation from countries such as 
the Federal Republic. On the other hand it is 
clear that an integrated foreign policy has 
lost much of its prestige since the European 
Union failed in the Balkans, preferring to 
concentrate on maximizing the prosperity 
of its member states. The retreat into na- 
tional and individual selfishness, along with 
the loss of the political will to take responsi- 
bility are signs of weakness and decline in 
our civilization which, at the beginning of 
the 1990s, was observing the disintegration 
of the communist world with such self-satis- 
faction. For that reason a fundamental re- 
form of the European Union is in Germa- 
ny's interest. The introduction of the Euro, 
planned for 1999, is important, but no 
magic wand which will solve all problems. 
The introduction of the Euro also shows that 
in Europe the boundaries between domestic 
and foreign affairs, between classical for- 
eign policy and economic policy are becom- 
ing blurred. We have to combine specialist 
expertise with classical diplomacy. The polit- 
ical will must be paramount. 

Against this background it becomes 
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more and more difficult to define national 
interests. Some interests have to be defined 
as communal, others as primarily national. 
But above all we must not allow integration 
to be idealized to the exclusion of all else, as 
if it were a process in which national power 
and national interests had no role to play.” 
The opposite is the case. The individual na- 
tion-states want to influence the policies 
and the communal institutions in favour of 
their own national interests. The goals of 
the European Community may be increas- 
ingly transnational or supranational in for- 
mulation, but the motives behind them, 
their points of reference derive from na- 
tional perspectives. Sven Papcke has cor- 
rectly pointed out that “in this connection it 
is one of the ironies of interdependence that 
it can become a primary source of conflict it- 
self, all the more since it is becoming appar- 
ent that there is a growing incompatibility of 
world-wide proportions between globaliza- 
tion and regionalization, which not only de- 
termine and strengthen each other, but can 
certainly also give rise to cultural clashes“."! 

Nevertheless it is necessary to judge the 
various states' policies on integration ac- 
cording to both national and supranational 
interests. But the individual foreign policies 
ought to be subjected to much more de- 
tailed comparative analysis than has hap- 
pened so far, in order to bring out the differ- 
ent interests of the individual member 
states in the process of European unifica- 


7 Wilfried von Bredow/Thomas Jager, Neue deutsche Außenpolitik. Nationale Interessen in internationalen Beziehungen, 
Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag 1993, p. 24. 

8 Carnegie Commission On Preventing Deadly Conflicts, in: Foreign Affairs, no. 76, September/October 1997, p. 52. 
'9 Michael Staack, GroBmacht oder Handelsstaat? Deutschlands auBenpolitische Grundorientierungen in einem neuen inter- 
nationalen System, in: Aus Politik und Zeitgeschichte. Supplement to the weekly journal “Das Parlament“, vol. 12/98, p. 16. 


' 10 Hans-Dieter Heumann, Nationale Interessen und Sicherheit in Europa, in: Aus Politik und Zeitgeschichte. Supplement 


to the weekly journal- “Das Parlament“, vol. 8/89, p. 14. 
11 Michael Staack, op. cit., p. 11. 
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tion. Supranational arrangements, whether 
economic, financial, military or political in 
nature, will only come about if all the na- 
tion-states are pulling in the same direction, 
that is, if they feel the measures are in their 
own national interest. The principle of inter- 
linked national interests remains the key to 
an analysis of the foreign policy of the Fed- 
eral Republic.!? But from time to time the 
interlinking must be disentangled, analyti- 
cally and politically, and above all demythol- 
ogized, in order to examine the degree and 
extent, the strengths and weaknesses of the 
interlinking from the perspective of the in- 
terests of the various nation-states. It will 
then frequently happen that the individual 
strands of national interest will appear 
clearly behind the streamlined concept of 
interlinked interests. Above all security, his- 
torically and politically the domain of the na- 
tion-state still remains oriented along essen- 
tially national lines, even in an integrated 
Europe. 

The key question regarding national in- 
terest today, then, is not whether it will dis- 
appear, but which national interests can be 
“communalized, that is subsumed within a 
higher interest in the context of integration 
in such a way that the security, welfare and 
democracy of one's own nation will not be 
endangered but will be increased in value 
and stability. In this process the Federal Re- 
public cannot simply confine itself to mak- 
ing general speeches in favour of abstract 
values such as peace, human rights or the 
political unification of Europe, but must 
present its own concrete interests more 
clearly. Hans-Peter Schwarz has indicated 
the decisive point: “The question is not 
whether the nation-state will disappear, but 
which of its areas of responsibility it can 
‘communalize’ without endangering the de- 
mocracy and welfare of its own citizens. In 
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ternational politics through rational analysis, 


this the best one can hope to achieve is the 
optimum compromise in balancing out in- 
terests and implementing communal deci- 
sions.“ 

How much autonomy is Germany will- 
ing to transfer to the multilateral organiza- 
tions? How much of foreign policy should 
remain geared to national interests? Those 
are the key questions for the immediate fu- 
ture, especially since post 1990 the inade- 
quacies of the multilateral instruments of 
Western foreign policy have become appar- 
ent.!* The current crisis in European and 
German foreign policy has its roots in a cri- 
sis of multilateralism. The problems of Eu- 
ropean security have shown such a sharp in- 
crease for the simple reason that a mulltilat- 
eral foreign policy has proved unable to 
solve them. The Federal Republic, the whole 
structure of whose foreign policy is ulti- 
mately based on multilateralism,” is partic- 
ularly hard hit by the obvious decline in ef- 
fectiveness of multilateral decision-making 
structures. 

Situated as it is at the centre of Europe, 
Germany is dependent on multilateral 
structures that actually work. Thanks to her 
function as pacemaker in multilateral for- 
eign policy she has probably been able to 
keep some neighbouring states from a ten- 
dency to fall back into blind nation-state atti- 
tudes and an exaggerated emphasis on na- 
tional interests. But the past five years have 
shown that a multilateral foreign policy is 
not a self-propelled system — not even in 
Western Europe any longer. Crises and wars 
have encouraged nation-state tendencies to 
reemerge. Power is essential to carry not 
only a national, but also a multilateral for- 
eign policy into effect. “The concept of inter- 
est, understood in the sense of power, is the 
link between the attempt to understand in- 
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and the facts that have to be dealt with. It is 
interest that makes politics an independent 
field ofinsight and action, distinct from other 
fields, such as the economy for example.“* 

Over the past decades German foreign 
policy has not employed the traditional at- 
tributes of power, but rather the power of di- 
plomacy, economic power, the power of a 
good example and of reasonable argument.” 
A community-oriented foreign policy in par- 
ticular needs to retain the complex connec- 
tion between political will and power. An in- 
tegrated foreign policy must not lead to the 
abandonment of the will to participate in in- 
ternational affairs. “The will is ineffective 
without power, but power without the will is 
simply an effect without a goal.“1® 

In the light of the new crises and wars, 
the Community institutions and develop- 
ments in an integrated policy from before 
1989 have not yet proved themselves. The 
principle of “interlocking institutions“ — 
UNO, OSCE, NATO, WEU and EU - has 
failed miserably in the Balkans and the pres- 
tige of the West and the free world has sunk 
dramatically. For this reason the Commu- 
nity institutions and the multilateral princi- 
ple are in a serious crisis. A retreat into na- 
tional self-interest and the collapse of the 
willingness to take political responsibility 
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are signs of decline and weakness, not an al- 
ternative to multilateralism in foreign policy. 


Germany's key interests 
since unification 


The prerequisites for Germany's interests 
have changed dramatically. Until 1989, in 
divided Germany, there was a wide gap be- 
tween “raison d'état“ and “national inter- 
est“. Attachment to with the West in foreign 
policy was the “raison d'état“ of the Federal 
Republic. It served to promote the security 
and well-being of the population of West 
Germany. At the same time this policy ap- 
peared to be detrimental to the chances of 
reunification. In the post-war years the di- 
lemma for the nation’s politicians that at- 
tachment to the West represented was that 
the hard-line and in part dogmatic anticom- 
munism — fuelled by Marxist atheism, So- 
viet behaviour after 1945 and experiences in 
the eastern part of Germany after the war —, 
while understandable and probably una- 
voidable, inevitably led to a certain amount 
of mutual hostility between the Germans 
and the East instead of the required rap- 
prochement.” But the unification of Ger- 


12 John Gerard Ruggie (ed.), Multilateralism Matters. The Theory and Praxis of an Institutional Form, New York: Columbia 


University Press 1993. 


13 Hans-Peter Schwarz, Die Zentralmacht Europas. Deutschlands Rückkehr auf die Weltbtihne, Berlin: Siedler 1994, p. 85. 
14 Cp. H. Libbe's assessment, Abschied vom Superstaat, Berlin: Siedler 1994, p. 141. 


15 John Gerard Ruggie (ed.), op. cit. 


16 Hans J. Morgenthau, Macht und Frieden, Grundlegung einer Theorie der internationalen Politik, Gütersloh: Bertels- 


mann Verlag 1963, p. 50. 


17 Christian Hacke, Die neue Bedeutung des nationalen Interesses für die Außenpolitik der Bundesrepublik, in: Aus Politik 
und Zeitgeschichte. Supplement to the weekly journal “Das Parlament“, vol. 1-2/97, p. 1 ff. 
18 Karl W. Deutsch, Politische Kybernetik. Modelle und Perspektiven, Freiburg: Rombach 1969, p. 170. 


19 Karl W. Deutsch, Die Rolle der Bundesrepublik Deutschland zwischen Ost und West: Von der Tyrannei der Wahl zur 
glücklichen Krise, in: Karl-Dietrich Bracher/Manfred Funke/Hans-Peter Schwarz (eds.), Deutschland zwischen Krieg und 
Frieden: Beiträge zur Politik und Kultur im 20. Jahrhundert, Festschrift für Hans-Adolf Jacobsen, Düsseldorf: Droste 
1991, p. 222. 
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many in 1990 has proved the correctness of 
Adenauer's policy of strength and attach- 
ment to the West, as it has also confirmed 
the policy of détente of the social-democrat- 
ic/liberal coalition and the policy on Ger- 
many and relations with the East of the 
Kohl / Genscher administration. 

With reunification the decades of con- 
frontation between the supporters of attach- 
ment to the West on the one hand and of re- 
unification on the other came to an end. 
Once more “raison d'état“ and national inter- 
est coincide. This means increased scope for 
action in international affairs. Germany can 
no longer use the excuse of its special inter- 
est and the division of the country to get out 
of international obligaticns. The pressure of 
foreign expectation on Germany as a unified 
nation-state has increased.” The key con- 
cern is for a new relationship between na- 
tion-state and integration with regard to 
Central and Eastern Europe. In those re- 
gions the idea of integration evokes memo- 
ries of the Warsaw Pact and Comecon and 
for that reason is often burdened with asso- 
ciations such as totalitarianism, violence 
and state repression. Given that, a revitaliza- 
tion of national orientation in Eastern 
Europe would not be an anachronism but 
part of the liberation from communist 
oppression on both an individual and state 
level. 

Such a “self-assertive nationalism“?! is 
not without moral dignity as long as toler- 
ance and moderation predominate and na- 
tionalistic chauvinism is excluded. In East- 
ern Europe it could prepare the way for 
good-neighbourly relations, cooperation 


and integration. This line of thought shows 
that Germany's national interest in Eastern 
Europe has to take account of different na- 
tional sensitivities to those it must consider 
in Western Europe. The conclusion is that 


the determination of Germany's interests in 
the area of foreign policy will have to take ac- 
count of different situations in Western and 
in Eastern Europe. 

The prerequisites for our national inter- 
ests have changed in geopolitical terms as 
well. The population of Germany has in- 
creased from 63 million to 80 million, that 
is by one fifth. After reunification the land 
area of Germany has grown from 248,000 
to 375,000 square kilometres. In geopoliti- 
cal terms Germany's centre of gravity has 
shifted to the north-east. The extension of 
her Baltic coast makes her a more maritime 
country. In the long run the increase in terri- 
tory and population is likely to give her 
greater political weight.” At the same time 
the situation as.far as her interests in for- 
eign policy are concerned has undergone 
a fundamental change and improvement. 
Germany is surrounded by friendly nations, 
as Volker Riihe has noted. The traditional 
enmities, going back centuries, have been 
consigned to the grave. Germany has been 
integrated into the community of Western 
democracies and since the collapse of 
communism and the disappearance of ideo- 
logical conflict new scope for action has 
opened up in Eastern Europe. For the first 
time in history Germany enjoys a state of 
great security, from a military point of view, 
on all its frontiers! 

Today unified Germany is:a secure and 
sovereign state, no longer a post-nation- 
state like the old Federal Republic. But 
thanks to her political achievements in inte- 
gration she is more than a classical nation- 
state, she is a “post-classical nation-state“ as 
defined by Heinrich August Winkler. That 
is why in 1989/90 the demand for national 
unity and peace was no longer in conflict 
with liberal democracy. On the contrary, the 
realization of freedom, democracy and 
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peace was the driving force behind the unifi- 
cation movement in Germany. 

The following priorities form the situa- 
tion determining Germany's interests: the 
tried and trusted system of government, the 
institutions and values; that is state and so- 
ciety, form the domestic basis and the core 
of foreign policy aims. The overriding inter- 
est is the welfare of Germany and of her 
population, the securing of her political, 
economic and social necessities. Looked at 
in this way, foreign policy is the continua- 
tion of domestic policy by other means and 
under other conditions.” Conversely, the 
definition of foreign policy interests de- 
pends on the attitude of the electorate to ba- 
sic questions of foreign policy and it is 
highly desirable that the central interests be 
supported by as broad a majority as possi- 
ble. The structure of Germany's foreign pol- 
icy interests is moulded by seven factors 
above all: 

1. by the order and values contained in the 
Basic Law as well as by constitutional practice, 
2. by Germany's geographical or, rather, ge- 
opolitical situation at the centre of Europe, 
3. by her past, 

4. by the interests of her neighbours and 
partners in Europe and the world, 

5. by her membership of regional and glo- 
bal institutions and the pursuance of the val- 
ues and principles embodied in them, 

6. by the policies, capacities and the will of 
the Federal government, 
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7. by the domestic interplay between gov- 
ernment, opposition and public opinion. 

So far we have no explicit and detailed 
exposition of German interests from the 
politicians. There has been no statement 
analogous to that by the British foreign min- 
ister, Douglas Hurd: “British foreign policy 
has the task of protecting and promoting 
British interests. Despite all the changes in 
the world nothing has happened to alter that 
basic truth. The question as to what the Brit- 
ish interest is, is one to which each genera- 
tion has to find a new answer.“ Leading poli- 
ticians in Germany prefer to evade the issue 
by stating that their first priority is to fall in 
with the desires of our neighbours and part- 
ners. Such altruistic declarations, however, 
arouse the suspicion that their purpose is to 
disguise unspoken interests of our own, and 
many of our partners in international affairs 
would prefer Germany to declare her inter- 
ests clearly and openly. But Germany still 
lacks the ability “to recognize her own inter- 
ests“, so that “the cartoon figure of the stu- 
pid German can easily come to combine ser- 
vility and idealistic woolliness“.” 

There are exceptions. President Herzog 
gave a clear answer to the question of Ger- 
man interests (March 13, 1995). “German 
interests? First of all come are our immedi- 
ate national interests such as security and 
the preservation of prosperity. There is no 
point in trying to hide that. Anyway, our 
partners would never believe our intentions 


20 Gregor Schéligen, Angst vor der Macht: Die Deutschen und ihre Außenpolitik, Berlin: Ullstein 1993; Ludger Kihnhardt, 
Revolutionszeiten: Das Umbruchjahr 1989 im geschichtlichen Zusammenhang, Munich: Olzog 1994. 

21 Hermann Lübbe, Abschied vom Superstaat, Berlin: Siedler 1994, p. 44. 

22 Christian Hacke, Die Außenpolitik der Bundesrepublik Deutschland: Weltmacht wider Willen?, Berlin: UlNstein-Pro- 


pylaen 1997, p. 383. 
23 Quoted from: Hans-Peter Schwarz, op. cit., p. 287. 


24 Cp. the assessment of Ralf Dahrendorf, Die Zukunft des Nationalstaates, in: Merkur, vol. 48 (1994) 9/10, p. 758. 


25 Hans-Peter Schwarz, op. cit., p. 80. 
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were wholly altruistic. In particular, truth 
demands that we admit that one of the rea- 
sons why we support freedom of trade 
throughout the world is that it is in our own 
interest.“ It is precisely because of the 
growing tendency to revert to nation-state 
attitudes in Europe and in the world in gen- 
eral that Germany's determination to define 
and promote her own interests must be- 
come clearer. 

The government White Paper on secu- 
rity and defence policy does provide a cer- 
tain amount of information when it says, 
“Germany's security and defence policy is 
guided by five central interests: 

1. the preservation of the freedom, security 
and welfare of German citizens and of Ger- 
many's territorial integrity, 

2. integration with the democratic states in 
the European Union, 

3. a lasting transatlantic alliance with the 
United States, as a world power, founded on 
common values and parallel interests, 

4. introducing the neighbouring states in 
Eastern Europe, in a spirit of balance and 
partnership, to Western structures, and cre- 
ating a new comprehensive security system 
based on cooperation, 

5. worldwide respect of international law 
and human rights and a just and fair world 
economic order regulated according to the 
principles of the market economy.‘“?” 

Dialogue, cooperation, the preparedness 
to defend oneself, and multilateralism are 
the fundamental elements of this policy, 
which has to walk the tightrope between val- 
ues and interests in order to realize the cen- 
tral precepts governing German foreign pol- 
icy decisions: 

e the protection of Germany and her citizens 
from external danger and political blackmail; 
e the prevention, containment and termina- 
tion of crises and conflicts which might 
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threaten the territorial integrity and stability 
of Germany or her allies; 

o the extension of the North Atlantic secu- 
rity pact with the USA which is based on 
common values and parallel interests; 

e the strengthening of NATO as an associa- 
tion of countries with common values and 
the defence alliance of the European / Atlan- 
tic democracies as well as the continued re- 
shaping of the alliance to deal with current 
security challenges, including opening it up 
to Eastern Europe; 

e equal partnership between a united Eu- 
rope and North America; 

e the strengthening of European integra- 
tion through the extension of the European 
Union with a common foreign and security 
policy and a European identity in security 
and defence; the extension and develop- 
ment of the WEU as the defence component 
of the European Union and as the European 
pillar of the Atlantic alliance; 

e the enlargement of the European Union 
and the Western European Union; 

the strengthening of the United Nations 
as a global authority for regulating conflict 
and of the CSCE as a regional agreement; 
e the formation of a new security system 
taking in all participants in CSCE; 

e the consolidation and extension of a new 
cooperative system of security based on mu- 
tually supportive, complementary organiza- 
tions, to be effective at both regional and 
global level; 

e the continuation of an arms control pro- 
cess aimed at predicting and preventing 
conflict, with the long-term view of creating 
a cooperative system of security as a basis 
for lasting peace and stability in and for Eu- 
rope; 

e support for democratization and for eco- 
nomic and social progress in Europe and 
worldwide.”® 
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President Herzog's thoughts are aimed 
at the harmonization of Germany's interests 
and the global responsibilities they entail. 
He concludes: “Recognizing these interests 
(i.e. those that extend beyond Germany 
alone) means openly admitting their conse- 
quences, for example that material costs will 
have to be borne, but that the chequebook 
will not always be enough; there may be 
times when lives have to be put at risk. An- 
other aspect is that in matters of national 
importance there is no place for party-politi- 
cal pettifoggery and that such decisions can- 
not be made according to the state of our 
bank balance or the barometer of public 
opinion, nor at party conferences or by 
courts. “2° 

The demand for greater emphasis to be 
laid on national interests does not mean 
“that once more the world's ills are to be 
cured by German pills“. But the globaliza- 
tion of Germany's foreign policy means that 
a detailed analysis and evaluation of Ger- 
man interests from a global and regional 
perspective, as well according to subject 
area, is urgently required. The means and 
the goals of the policy must be clearly and 
fully formulated, both in their own terms 
and in relation to each other. Only then will 
the population at large show greater interest 
in and understanding of their own country's 
foreign policy interests, eventually creating 
an attitude to foreign policy which reflects 
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the enlargement of Germany's interests and 
will foster corresponding discussion within 
the country. But since the Federal govern- 
ment avoids discussing foreign policy, the 
majority of people have no views to express 
on questions of foreign policy. A lack of 
knowledge about foreign policy has created 
a gap in understanding which is detrimental 
to the political life of the Federal Republic 
and the complex interrelationship between 
state and society, between foreign and do- 
mestic affairs.’ 

The German leadership continues to 
demonstrate a lack of will to give their own 
people a factual explanation of the risks and 
dangers of the growing globalization of their 
country's interests. The whole framework 
affecting German foreign policy decisions is 
shown in soft focus, as it were. “Don't show 
life the way it is, warts and all, but the way 
people would like it to be, all sweetness and 
light“, seems to be the guiding principle be- 
hind explanations of foreign policy. Above 
all there has been no satisfactory answer to 
the question of where our national interests 
end and of where the Community aspect of 
German foreign policy begins. An answer is 
essential since Germans can only under- 
stand the Federal Republic's roles in inter- 
national affairs if her interests are clearly 
defined. The answer must also distinguish 
between different key roles in international 
affairs. 
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Germany's key role as a 
trading nation and civilian 
power 


In future Germany's foreign policy will con- 
tinue to be determined by her complete inte- 
gration into the Western-European / Atlantic 
system of states, characterized by continuity 
of role and enhanced status. The European 
Union offers Germany the best possible 
framework within which to pursue her cen- 
tral interests: economic prosperity, a liberal 
and democratic development of state and 
society as well as protection from a relapse 
into the attitudes and actions of a nation- 
state. 

Germany's role in the world economy is 
. characterized by her outstanding role as an 
exporting nation; at the same time Germany 
is import-dependent, and not only with re- 
gard to raw materials. But unlike Japan, the 
Federal Republic of Germany is tied to a 
region: over half of her volume of exports 
goes to the countries of the European Com- 
munity. Post-unification Germany has not 
adopted a nationalistic great-power or 
world-power attitude in economic matters, 
any more than in other areas. On the con- 
trary, Germany seeks to set an example as a 
trading nation and welfare state through 
self-restraint and enlightened self-interest. 
There are no groups within German in- 
dustry and commerce — as there were before 
the First World War, during the Weimar 
Republic or the Third Reich — that would 
back Germany taking independent initia- 
tives and intervening economically in other 
countries. At the same time our European 
neighbours know that Germany's role in 
economic competition, in the context of the 
USA/Japan/Europe triangle, is essential 
for the Community's progress. 
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“A successful European civilian power, 
which exercises the same kind of restraint 
on the world stage as Japan and is a model of 
prosperity for others, could provide a posi- 
tive countermodel to the USA, the overtaxed 
superpower which gets involved militarily 
in other regions.“ At the same time Ger- 
many, as a power in the world economy, has 
assumed a special responsibility on a global 
level for evening out the differences be- 
tween poor and rich, North and South, and 
has developed a programme of her own to 
reduce the North-South divide. Here, too, 
Germany has opted for market-oriented eco- 
nomic models and corresponding pro- 
grammes. At the same time she has always 
behaved in a cooperative and generous 
manner in the question of Third-World 
debt.? 

Cooperation, integration and multilater- 
alization are the three coordinates of diplo- 
macy and style for a definition of interests 
corresponding to Germany's role as a civiliz- 
ing influence.” Accordingly the special role 
of German foreign policy consists of “influ- 
encing international relations in her func- 
tion as initiator and driving force behind co- 
operation with the aim of civilizing them“.** 
This picks up core elements of “Genscher- 
ism“: as foreign minister, Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher geared the Federal Republic's for- 
eign policy to working through institutions, 
legal processes and cooperation. 


Germany's role in 
international security 


An economic and civilizing role is not suffi- 
cient in looking after our international inter- 
ests. Our role in international security is be- 
coming ever more important. Since the end 
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of the East-West conflict Germany, follow- 
ing a decision of the Federal Constitutional 
Court in July 1944 allowing the deployment 
of the German army outside allied territory, 
has removed the obstacles to deploying the 
German army in situations other than the 
defence of the country and her allies. The 
participation of the German army in opera- 
tions in the former Yugoslavia, which was 
agreed by a large majority in the German 
parliament on 6 December 1994, is a reflec- 
tion of this change. The central task of the 
German army, however, remains the de- 
fence of the country, which must not be al- 
lowed to shrink to some nebulous residual 
concept. What is important is to prevent cri- 
ses in the immediate vicinity. That is why 
the role of the armed forces of the Central 
and Eastern European states must be re- 
formed along the lines of the Western 
model. The concept of soldiers who are 
aware of what they will be fighting for, who 
are “citizens in uniform“, as well as their 
primary function being defence and sup- 
port of the alliance (as with the German 
army), are attractive ideas for the armies of 
the still unstable democracies in Central 
and Eastern Europe. 

Germany must extend this military co- 
operation. In the long term this is possibly 
the most important contribution the Ger- 
man army can make to the European secu- 
rity system. Germany needs a wide-ranging 
political debate on the importance of her 
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armed forces for her own security, for our 
national interests and for settling conflicts 
throughout the world. Whilst Germany's 
European partners, above all Great Britain 
and France, emphasize in their military 
planning the necessity for their armed 
forces to have a global deployment capabil- 
ity, “Germany, with its narrow conception of 
security, is in danger of becoming more and 
more detached from its main allies and of 
rendering itself dispensable as they deal 
with an increased range of tasks. Germany's 
role and influence in the new NATO will 
stand and fall with her ability to respond, in 
concert with her allies, swiftly and flexibly 
to crisis situations with modern forces 
equipped for the task in hand.“5 

Franz-Josef Meiers sees four main obsta- 
cles to realizing these ideas: 

e The defence budget is underfinanced. 

e The army leadership is doing too little to 
halt the loss of manpower in the armed 
forces. 

e Necessary armaments developments are 
put on ice. 

e Because of the resulting deficiency in de- 
fence capacity, the Federal Republic is in 
danger of becoming a colossus with techno- 
logical feet of clay. 

The most comprehensive enlargement 
of Germany's range of interests lies in the 
enlargement of NATO. That will increase 
Germany's security to an extent inconceiva- 
ble even ten years ago. Even her eastern 


32 Norbert Kloten, Bundesrepublik als Weltwirtschaftsmacht, in: Karl Kaiser/Hanns W. Maull (eds.), Deutschlands neue 


AuBenpolitik, Bd. 1, Munich: Oldenbourg 1994, p. 78. 
33 Christian Hacke, op. cit., p. 468. 


34 Hanns W. Maull, GroBmacht Deutschland? Anmerkungen und Thesen, in: Karl Kaiser/Hanns W. Maul! (eds.), Die Zu- 
kunft der deutschen AuBenpolitik (Forschungsinstitut der Deutschen Gesellschaft für Auswärtige Politik, Arbeitspapiere zur 
internationalen Politik, Nr. 72), Bonn 1993, p. 64. 

35 Franz-Josef Meiers, Obsolet, Uberdimensioniert, Unterfinanziert: An der Schwelle zum 21. Jahrhundert passen Auf- 
gaben, Umfang und Finanzen der Bundeswehr nicht mehr zusammen, in: FAZ, 14. 8. 1998. 
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frontier will be covered by her new ally, Po- 
land. Seen in this light, the opening-up of 
the alliance to the east corresponds to one of 
Germany's vital interests, as defence Minis- 
ter Rühe explained. Germany sees this as a 
twofold enlargement of NATO: on the one 
hand the alliance is opening itself up to the 
new democracies in Eastern Europe and at 
the same time is extending its designated 
functions and the range of its tasks. 


Germany's role 
in encouraging détente 


European integration, the development of 
Russia, transatlantic relationships — these 
are all of vital interest for Germany's secu- 
rity. The enlargement of NATO is not an iso- 
lated act, but is related to the extension of 
the European Union. Together they form 
the structural framework for a strategy in 
which institutions open up to Eastern Eu- 
rope. These institutions could prove to be 
factors of the first order in shaping the fu- 
ture. While up to 1989 Germany's prestige 
in Central and Eastern Europe rested on her 
role as the power principally responsible for 
promoting détente in Europe, the changed 
situation after 1989-91 demands a new po- 
litical programme towards Central and East- 
ern Europe. This is the greatest challenge 
facing Germany in shaping the future out- 
lines of her policy regarding her interests. 
In this difficult process Germany has a pre- 
mier role, since she has a special interest in 
stabilizing her eastern neighbours by draw- 
ing them into the Western / Atlantic world. 
In the course of her own history the Federal 
Republic herself has seen how the develop- 
ment of a state can be fostered by integra- 
tion into community institutions. For this 
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between integration and national interest af- 


reason, in Eastern Europe Germany is seeri 
as the gate to the West. Conversely, it is Ger: 
many that takes the lead in the West in mat: 
ters concerning the securing of peace and 
the extension of prosperity in Central and 
Eastern Europe. 


Germany as the driving 
force behind integration in 
Western Europe 


| 
l] 
Has sufficient consideration been given in 
the EU, since the transformation in the in- 
ternational scene of 1989-91, to the pros- 
pect that has now opened up of the integra 
tion of the whole of Europe? Or were people 
still thinking along the same old lines? Did 
they sign the Maastricht Treaty without giv- 
ing sufficient thought to the problems of en- 
largement and extension? While the states 
of Central and Eastern Europe were making 
laborious progress — all too often by their 
own unaided efforts — towards national in- 
dependence, those planning Europe's fu- 
ture in the West were declaring the nation- 
state an anachronism. It was not without 
good reason that ex-Chancellor Schmidt ac- 
cused those who declared the idea of the .na- 
tion-state a relic of the 19th century of arro- 
gance. 

At the same time the originators of the 
Maastricht agreements claim for the Euro- 
pean Union a supranational status for 
which there is no real substructure. The 
supporters of the supranational idea are 
mostly to be found among the functionaries 
in Brussels and elsewhere; they are speak- 
ing for themselves, not for the citizens of 
Europe. At the same time the political elite 
in Bonn has failed to look for a new balance 
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ter reunification. Political debate is domi- 
nated by wishful thinking and European dli- 
chés. The Eurocrats ought to be tackling the 
real key questions of security, prosperity and 
cooperation in Europe, instead drawing up 
standardized guidelines for lawn-mowers, 
decreeing the permitted curvature of cu- 
cumbers and refining the banana regula- 
tions, whilst indulging in . protectionism 
into the bargain. Less unification in Western 
Europe but more cooperation throughout 
Europe as a whole while retaining the Eu- 
rope of the nation-states — that is what corre- 
sponds to the German interest. The Euro- 
pean nations are ready for close coopera- 
tion, and for economic integration as well, 
but not for political union. The suprana- 
tional idea does not seem either historically, 
or politically or economically feasible; above 
all it is foreign and security policy which will 
continue to be the domain of the large na- 
tion-states, out of the clutches of the Euro- 
pean institutions. 


Germany as mediator 
between East and West 


Economic prosperity plus a liberal and dem- 
ocratic development of state and society 
within the framework of Western European 
integration continue to provide a necessary 
guard against a relapse into nationalistic at- 
titudes. And we must remember that Ger- 
many is the only country that has had to re- 
form Western structures in politics, state 
and society whilst at the same time over- 


Annotations: : 
36 Gunther Hellmann, Jenseits von “Normalisierung’ und “Militarisierung’. Zur Standortdebatte über die neue deutsche 
AuBenpolitik, in: Aus Politik und Zeitgeschichte. Supplement to the weekly journal “Das Parlament“, vol. 1-2/1997, p.°33. 
37 Gregor Schillgen, op. cit., p. 9. 


coming the results of Soviet oppression, dic- 
tatorship and state socialism. That is why an 
apposite definition of her interests is espe- 
cially difficult for Germany. No other coun- 
try has to define its roles and interests in for- 
eign policy from a position so close to the in- 
tersection point of crises developing in both 
Eastern and Western Europe. Only Ger- 
many is both part of the West and a labora- 
tory for the effects of the collapse of commu- 
nism and a planned economy. That is why 
her ties with the West must be strengthened 
whilst at the same time close cooperation 
with the East remains essential. “The 
premise by which Helmut Kohl's policy on 
Europe appears to be motivated, namely 
that European integration must continue to 
go forward because otherwise there is the 
threat of a relapse into old rivalries, perhaps 
even the possibility of war in Western Eu- 
rope“, remains valid. 

Above all “Germany has to face up to her 
new role as a European great power without 
repressing or forgetting — not to mention 
repeating — the bungling, mistakes and 
crimes of the first half of the century, the ef- 
fects of which can still be felt today. That is 
the greatest challenge facing the Germans 
on the threshold of the 21st century and one 
that it is imperative they deal with sooner 
rather than later.“ 

German unification and the weakness of 
Russia makes clear something that was be- 
coming apparent in outline during the Cold 
War, but which still remained blurred: it is 
above all with Germany that the main re- 
sponsibility for a future united Europe lies. 
But in contrast to 1871, 1913 or 1938/39, the 
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Federal chancellors are working to national 
interests which, with very little change, 
could be formulated as common European 
goals. Europe no longer has a German prob- 
lem, but Germany has a European problem: 
to act as a bridge between East and West 
while remaining firmly anchored in the 
West. “France has declined to the rank of a 
local power on the periphery of Europe and 
Germany, even before unification, has 
worked her way up to becoming the most 
important power in Europe.“ Whilst the 
influence of France and England is still on 
the decline, Germany is suffering from the 
growth in its potential influence. Chancellor 
Kohl never explained German interests 
clearly enough to the country, and now we 
have the consequences. 


Conclusion 


Since 1990'we have not only a new Federal 
Republic, but a new nation-state. New expe- 
riences and a new evaluation of traditions 
are urgently necessary. 

A reappraisal of the history of the GDR 
also forms part of the definition of the inter- 
ests of the Federal Republic after 1990 be- 
cause since then politics has become more 
varied and more subject to tension.’ But 
since unification, concepts such as nation, 


unity and national identity have remained _ 


unfamiliar to the Germans while the re- 
cognition of their significance is a prerequi- 
site for the definition of our national inter- 
ests.‘ 

Germany will only be able to hold her 
own if she manages to combine her national 
interest and these global challenges in a way 
that makes sense. To sum up: analysis 
shows that the category of national interest 


makes sense for German foreign policy: 


e because the forty years of the old Federal 
Republic's foreign policy have erased the 
historical taint the concept had in Germany, 
e because in a world of almost two hundred 
nation-states international affairs are diffi- 
cult to explain without it, 

e because the concept of national interest, 
in contrast to most other methodological ap- 
proaches to international affairs, is distin- 
guished by its close connection with par 
tice, 

e because the phenomenon of the return to 
nation-states must be subjected to critical 
examination in the light of enlightened a 
tional interest, 

e because the idea of national interest is a 
useful counterweight to the idealization of 
integration. 

Only a balance between integration and 
the nation-state offers the opportunity to de- 
veloping a modern strategy in foreign af- 
fairs which can bring about the identifica- 
tion of citizens with their state which is es- 
sential to secure the existence of a civiliza- 
tion worthy of the name. Helmut Plessner 
once characterized the German Empire uni- 
fied by Bismarck as a great power without 
an informing idea. It served no principle 
people could rally round, he maintained, be- 
cause the Germans wanted to become a na- 
tion only because the others already were 
nations.” 

Today Germany has not become a nation 
once more just because that is what the oth- 
ers are, but because Germany is putting the 
national idea in the service of worldwide 
goals. Her various roles as a civilian power, 
a nation involved in world trade and the 
prime mover behind détente are connected 
with her Atlantic-style liberal-democratic civi- 
lization. For the first time in her history Ger- 
many is part of the West, part of a great civi- 


lization, and can assimilate the heritage of 
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the 19th century, of cosmopolitan humanism. 
To preserve and develop these values is indis- 
pensable for Germany's national interests. 

However, before there can be a European 
Germany of the kind Thomas Mann con- 
ceived, the Germans must first of all come to- 
gether within their state. There are still a 
number of difficulties to be overcome, left be- 
hind by the regime and system of the old 
communist portion. Only when the Ger- 
mans can treat each other and the other na- 
tionalities and minorities in their country in a 
peaceable, liberal, neighbourly manner will 
they present a credible image to the outside 
world. Only a nation that shows an example 
of harmonious relations internally will be a 
credible advocate of harmonious relations in- 
ternationally. 

Only the future will be able to offer a satis- 
factory answer but there are already indica- 
tions of a more energetic and unrestricted 


Annotations: 


attempt to achieve a new balance between 
the idea of nationhood and integration. The 
red-green coalition has distances itself com- 
pletely from any misunderstanding of for- 
eign policy as an expression of national in- 
terests in a retrogressive-nationalistic sense. 
Within the context of the European Union 
there are signs that the Schröder / Fischer 
government will pursue more keenly na- 
tional interests and that the weaknesses and 
shortcomings of the EU will receive more 
detailed scrutiny both internally and exter- 
nally than was the case under the govern- 
ment of Kohl and Kinkel. Not simply in style 
but in substance there are indications that 
at the threshold to the 21st century the 
Schréder / Fischer government will follow a 
foreign policy that anticipates bold meas- 
ures in the pursuit of national interests 
whilst maintainig the priority of the conti- 
nuity of integration and multilateralism. 
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GREGOR SCHOLLGEN 


The Berlin Republic 


as 


a Player on the International Stage 
Does Germany still have 
its own Political Interests? 


For defeated Germans the Second World War re- 
mains a prophetic warning about nationalism 
and the accompanying concept of the nation 
state — an understandable reaction to the ex- 
cesses and the abuses which the concept of na- 
tion had experienced under Hitler. In the ensu- 
ing years growing insight into the unimaginable 
extent of the crimes committed in the name of 
Germany placed in profound doubt national 
ideals, ideals which had previously been re- 
garded as possessing moral values. In the 1970s 
and 80s some went so far as to declare that “after 
Auschwitz“ the German people had no claim to 
be a nation or to inhabit a nation state. Seen 
from this perspective the division of the country, 
following in the wake of the East-West conflict, 
was the just punishment which Germany had 
brought upon itself. A different and more prag- 
matic interpretation soon began to gain cur- 
rency after 1945, one arising from a structural 
situation of conflict brought about by the exist- 
ence of different nations within the confined 
space that is Europe. It was a conflict that sought 
a solution. Here too the national parameters 
continued to appear too small to offer a solution 
to new and greater tasks. The emerging chal- 
lenge from the East, directed not at individual 
states but at the West as a whole, reinforced this 
impression. These thoughts were also raised in 
the minds of Germany's neighbours in the West 
and account for Germany, in contrast to its posi- 
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tion after the First World War, not being isolated 
by the victorious powers but rather being incor- 
porated into the international community, 
which admittedly serves as a means of control 
but was at the same time founded on a basis of 
mutuality, thus making possible German partic- 
ipation. This experience of being part of a larger 
circle of nations that despite differences of inter- 
ests over particular issues promoted a common 
sense of direction and shared values has there- 
fore also remained of decisive influence in the re- 
united Germany. Along with those doubts about 
the nation which have just been mentioned, this 
experience produces continued skepsis is 
amongst the German public vis-à-vis the idea of 
nationalism, indeed it places the very notion in 
question. This tendency has been further re-en- 
forced by the flaring up of nationalism in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe following the end of the 
Soviet Empire and by all the terrible events that 
have accompanied this process. This attitude 
might be difficult for other nations to appreciate 
but it contributes decisively to German willing- 
ness to accept limitations and sacrifices for the 
sake of European unification. It is against this 
background that Gregor Schdllgen, a history lec- 
turer at the University of Erlangen, discusses the 
question of how Germany is likely to assert its in- 
terests amongst other states during that new 
phase which will begin with the transition of gov- 
ernment and parliament from Bonn to Berlin. 
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Does the nation state have a future? An in- 
vention of the nineteenth century, it appears 
by the end of the twentieth century, at least 
in Western Europe, to have outlived its clas- 
sical form. This is the consequence, one that 
was not originally intended, of the fusion of 
inter- and supranational organisations such 


_ as the European Union (EU). The more 


powers that nation states delegated or relin- 
quished the more they inevitably gave up of 
their character. On the threshold to the 
twenty-first century and amidst eruptions of 
nationally motivated violence in parts of Eu- 
rope and at its extremities it is not clear 
where this development will lead: Will the 
attraction of an integrated Europe and the 
trend towards surmounting the nation state 
of the classical kind simultaneously dry up 
the source of nationalism, as many are hop- 
ing? Or will relinquishing national identity 
be sensed as a loss, leading to correspond- 
ing reactions, as some have forecast? 

One thing is certain: the less nation 
states as such are able to act the less one can 
talk of foreign policy in the way it was spo- 
ken of in the age of nation states, the epoch 
of world wars, or even in the era of the Cold 
War. If there is one state that has gained ex- 
perience of this situation, then it is the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. In the strictest 
sense, namely, and since its foundation, it 
has not been able to pursue an independent 
foreign policy in so far as this is understood 
to mean sovereign and largely uninhibited 
action of the state in foreign affairs. There 
were several reasons for this, in addition to 
the limited sovereignty of the fragmented 
West German state and its firm inclusion 
within supranational organisation there 
have been preeminently historical reasons 
of considerable importance, reasons whose 
effect in the long term have been underesti- 
mated. 
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placing the young, national socialist move- 


The shadows of the past 


It was with good reason that after 1945 Ger- 
mans were given to understand that the era 
of active grand politics was finally over. After 
all, German ambitions as far as world poli- 
tics were concerned had played a not incon- 
siderable part in the whole-sale wrecking of 
the balance of power in Europe on two occa- 
sions within a quarter of a century. In itself 
that would not have appeared so dramatic in 
the light of the European tradition had it not 
been for that destructive frenzy to which the 
Germans had succumbed in the Second 
World War and pursued with a hitherto un- 
known resolution. The systematic annihila- 
tion of European Jewry was — and remains — 
unparalleled in a world that considers itself 
civilised. 

In the eyes of many opponents to, and 
victims of, German politics and her war con- 
duct the fateful dates culminating in such 
events went back beyond 1933 or 1939. For 
them, the “Third Reich“, the war unleashed 
by Hitler and even the destruction of Euro- 
pean Jewry were above all no more than the 
most recent expression of a long tradition 
which had begun in the age of Frederick the 
Great and the rise of Prussia as a major 
power and had appeared to continue with- 
out interruption into the age of the World 
Wars. 

For supporters of this point of view there 
were two indicators. Firstly, Hitler had con- 
sciously placed himself in this tradition. 
When, on 21 March 1933, dressed in civilian _ 
clothes and following the able stage direc- 
tions of his propaganda minister Goebbels, 
Hitler presented himself at the Postdamer 
Regimental Church to pay his respects to 
the aged President Hindenburg he knew ex- 
actly what he was doing: not only was he 
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ment within the tradition of the great Prus- 
sian tradition; he could also assume that the 
representatives of this tradition were sus- 
ceptible to this gesture. 

In the ensuing years they took a decisive 
step further and from this second reason it 
was not difficult for foreign observers to 
draw a direct link from Frederick the Great 
to Hitler, for large parts of the old Prussian- 
German elite were indeed to place them- 
selves in the service of Hitler and his move- 
ment. This was true not only of the diplo- 
matic corps and the military. For the ob- 
server looking back, who will always be the 
wiser one, it appears particularly incompre- 
hensible that representatives of the old 
Prussia-Germany did not act against Hitler 
even in that moment when it was clear he 
was about to destroy their very basis. 

No doubt convincing answers to these 
questions can be found today, such as the 
general underestimation of Hitler in Ger- 
many but also abroad; in addition there 
were naturally the enormous successes Hit- 
ler had scored, which had a corrupting effect 
on all levels of the population and which, as 
demonstrated by the 20 July Plot 1944, 
must have made all resistance seem hope- 
less. 

For the Allied victors of the Second 
World War such explanations carry no 
weight. They took stock not of the last six 
years but the last two hundred years of Prus- 
sian-German politics. For that reason it was 
the goal of Allied policy and their war effort 
in the years 1941-1945 to achieve not only 
the elimination of National Socialism but 
also the destruction of the Third Reich as a 
major power and the dissolution of the Ger- 
man nation state with its Prussian centre. 
The visible result of these decisions, of 
which the Wall that divided Germany was a 
part, was the living memory of that which 
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ginning of the 1990s is once again 


was linked to German policy and German 
conduct of the war and without which the 
many cliches that proliferated after 1989, 
such as the idea of a “Fourth Reich“, cliches 
that can still be encountered in the Western 
media today, would not have been possible. 

Even a superficial survey, however, could 
show that they had no bearing in either po- 
litical reality or in the Germany as it now ex- 
isted. No doubt the enlarged Federal Repub- 
lic’s first independent steps, such as the rec- 
ognition of Slovenia and Croatia on 23 De- 
cember 1991, caused it to be reproached for 
taking up a past but not forgotten tradition, 


‘although its behaviour differed in no way 


from that of other major powers in similar 
situations; in fact Bonn’s Yugoslavia policy 
at that time was evidence of its helplessness. 
It demonstrated how comprehensively 
German’s consciousness of power had been 
broken down in the course of half a century 
— first of all externally by decisions and steps 
taken by the victorious powers of the Second 
World War and then from within by a clean 
departure from all thoughts of exercising 
power which over the years and.the decades 
had grown to become a pronounced fear at 
the thought of using force.’ In view of what 
the Germans had done in the first half of the 
century, especially in Europe between 
1941-1945 there was no alternative available 
— not for her neighbours and certainly not 
for Germany itself. Following the revolution 
in world politics at the end of the 1980s and 
at the start of the 1990s all this has changed. 


The new situation 


At the outset it should be understood that, 
firstly, Germany after the revolutionary up- 
heavals at the end of the 1980s and at the be- 

i in a posi- 
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tion of power and that, secondly, this power 
has little to do with military strength in the 
sense that Germany’s power capabilities 
had been understood in the first half of this 
century and that, thirdly, this power is under 
the obligation today to be used responsibly. 
Now one can take issue with the defini- 
tion of Germany as a major power wielding 
global weight. Not only was the internal 
state of Germany after unification hardly 
such as to promote an active role as a super 
power. United Germany, after all, has nei- 
ther its own nuclear weapons nor for the 
present does it have a permanent seat on the 
UN’s Security Council. Both criteria explain 
the major power status enjoyed by France, 
Great Britain and China during the Cold 
War. With the ending of that war it is clear 
that significant changes have been taking 
place. More and more states in the Third 
World have been drawing close to the 
threshold of becoming nuclear powers or 
have indeed already crossed it, yet they are 
not counted amongst the super powers. 
And because the classical symbols of 
power are also playing an increasingly sub- 
ordinate role, unified Germany today holds 
a different political status to that of a divided 
state with only partial sovereignty. A further 
consideration is the history of the German 
nation state, which was, after all always a 
major power both in the view of the Ger- 
mans themselves and also of their neigh- 
bours. Germans were convinced from the 
very conception of their nation state that the 
country would only have a chance of surviv- 
ing amidst the European powers if it were 
able to stand up against them. This presup- 
posed a deep mistrust towards the inten- 


Annotations: 
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tions of others and, moreover, also explains 
the almost natural and highly risky toying 
with the thought of a preventative war. 

As fraught with problems as such 
thoughts were, there can still be seen in 
them the fragments of that exaggerated 
need for security which Prussia — or Ger- 
many — has always displayed when it has 
found itself occupying the role of a Euro- 
pean super power and for which there were 
several sound reasons: in addition to an ex- 
posed geostrategic position — after all, the 
German Reich, a continental power, had af- 
ter 1871 eight and, after 1919, even eleven 
neighbours, amongst them a number of 
major powers — in addition to this must be 
added Germany’s historical experience of al- 
ways having been the battle field, or of hav- 
ing lain at the military cross-roads of Eu- 


rope. 


A further consideration was the inten- 
tion to maintain and extend what had been 
achieved after 1871-in the cultural, but 
preeminently, in the economic domain. 
When all these elements were taken as a 
whole there emerged from this collection of 
motives, as has been noted, an enormously 
exaggerated need for security. 

From the point of view of her neigh- 
bours, and set against the background of 
two world wars, there is naturally a very dif- 
ferent picture, namely that of an apparently 
unstoppable urge to expand. And as has 
been seen, because for these neighbours the 
origins of this fateful development rested in 
the foundation of the German nation state, 
the Allied victors of the Second World War 
had to undertake both the dismantling of 
both Germany as a major power and the dis- 
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solution of the German nation state. Can 
there be any doubt therefore, at least from 
the historical perspective, that with the re- 
establishment of the German nation state, 
which was achieved under international law 
with the “Two-Plus-Four“ Treaty of 15 March 
1991, the — or better still - a German power 
of major status has seen the light of day 
once more? And does not this change of sta- 
tus inevitably mean something other than a 
change to the dates, figures and balance 
sheet of European statistics? 

These alone, however, are impressive 
enough in the case of the re-united Ger- 
many and naturally they gain addition 
weight when taken in the context of the gen- 
eral political and territorial fragmentation 
that has accompanied the break-up of the 
Soviet Union, Yugoslavia and Czechoslova- 
kia. German unification, after all, is a 
unique event of its kind when set against the 
general and opposite trend of state implo- 
sion in South-East, Central-East, and Eastern 
Europe. Moreover, the Federal Republic is 
far from being a military midget. Admit- 
tedly, it is not a nuclear power and the de- 
bate concerning the role of the armed forces 
or their infiltration by extremist elements 
have left their mark. Nevertheless, the Ger- 
man armed forces, the Bundeswehr, are still 
the second strongest army in Europe and 
has as such a not inconsiderable weight at a 
time of rapid disintegration of old struc- 
tures, including military ones, in Eastern 
Europe. 

Finally it can be seen that the Federal Re- 
public today displays two qualities missing 
during the first half of the century and 


which are characteristic for a great power. | 


First there is the potential to damage or even 
sabotage the functioning of the interna- 
tional system by means of non-cooperation.? 
The decision, passed by a broad parliamen- 


tary majority to allow the Bundeswehr to 
participate in a possible military mission by 
NATO against Yugoslavia shows how much 
Germany is aware of this factor today. And, 
secondly, Germany exerts a tremendous 
power of attraction for a potential flood of 
persecuted, hungry or homeless peoples 
such as is increasingly the case in war-torn 
states in Eastern Europe or outside the con- 
tinent. This is due to its economic potential 
and its relative prosperity, yet also to the 
spread of the German language, especially 
in East and Central Eastern Europe as well 
as to the important historical fact that, out- 
side of Europe, Germany was never the final 


‘colonial power to depart. Because the Ger- 


man Reich had to cede all its overseas pos- 
sessions in 1919 the Federal Republic is free 
from the stain of the departing, brutal cd- 
lonial rulers against whom the young na- 
tions of Asia and Africa had to assert them- 
selves in the period of liberation or decoloni- 
sation. l 
The attraction brings with it today an ob- 
ligation of responsibility. Even if the Ger- 
mans themselves have considerable difficul- 
ties with the thought that their country has 
for some time been playing the role of a Eu- 
ropean super power with global weight, this 
has long been the perception of Germany i in 
the eyes of most observers beyond Germa- 
ny’s borders and especially in the Third 
World with all its massive problems. As 
things stand, there is little prospect that 
there will be a change in thinking, but rather 
that this image of Germany will grow more 
deeply rooted and precisely for this reason it 
will be up to the Germans themselves to de- 
part from their familiar path. 
This will begin with the recognition that 
Germany’s power potential is neither the 
product of some miracle of nature nor, even 
more so, of German competence but rather 
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is due to the easily overlooked circumstance 
that the Federal Republic for almost half a 
century was able to flourish whilst standing 
safely in the lee of the East-West conflict. It 
was and is difficult in Germany to let go of 
this and the mentality it has produced. It is 
no accident that this is particularly the case 
with the middle generation. They were and 
are the real beneficiaries of this develop- 
ment and it was their representatives who in 
all earnestness at the beginning of the 
1990s coined the idea that a united Ger- 
many could in future resort to, and limit it- 
self to, “civilising international politics“. 
The champions of this almost cynical 
and arrogant view, which has a tradition and 
according to which the Germans are des- 
tined to convert the world and to hold up the 
German model of “civilisation“ for emula- 
tion, could or would not take note of one 
thing above all others: the call to use their 
power, including Germany’s military might, 
to participate in the putting an end to geno- 
cide and human violation on a massive scale 
had come from without the Federal Repub- 
lic. Less than two years following the “Two- 
Plus-Four Treaty“ the General Secretary of 
the United Nations whilst on a visit to Ger- 
many between the 10 and 13 January 1993 
called for the “full participation of 


Germany“ in all peace-creating and peace- 


keeping missions of the world organisation 
and expressly declared that it was a “miscon- 
ception“ to belief the international commu- 
nity was afraid of German soldiers bearing 
arms or distinguished between those coun- 


Annotations: 
2 In this context on Japan’s position: Ryohei Murata, “Die japanische Außenpolitik in den neunziger Jahren“, in: Europa- 
Archiv 48 (1993), pp. 577 ff., here p. 578. A . 
3 Hanns W. Maull, “Zivilmacht Bundesrepublik Deutschland. Vierzehn Thesen für eine neue deutsche Außenpolitik“, in: 
` Europa-Archiv, 47 (1992), pp. 269 ff., here p; 270. 
4 Europa-Archiv, 48 (1993), p. 26. 

5 Bulletin des Presse- und Informationsamtes der Bundesregierung, nr. 20, 15. 3. 1995. . 


tries where for historical reasons Germans 
could or could not be used.* 

It is hard to imagine that these appeals 
could have been made to Germany as a major 
power if abroad it was felt the country could 
fall back into its old ways, indeed the situa- 
tion was the very reverse. Nevertheless it 
took two decisions of the German Federal 
Constitutional Court before the German 
Parliament, following an intensive and nec- 
essarily public discussion, felt able to aban- 
don almost without a squeak the remnants 
of that special political and military role the 
country had acted out for half a century and 
on the strength of one all-important argu- 
ment: the country’s history. 

On 13 December 1996 almost 500 MPs 
of the German Bundestag voted in favour of 
the government’s motion to station more 
than three thousand German troops in Bos- 
nia for eighteen months as part of NATO’s 
Ifor contingent and to participate in the mil- 
itary securing of the peace process. When 
Parliament cleared the way for an extension 
of their mission on the 19 June 1998 it did 
so with the majority of votes from the Biind- 
nis 90/Griinen Party (the Environmental 
Party), and on 16 October and with a similar 
majority it approved the Bundeswehr’s pos- 
sible involvement in NATO action against 
Yugoslavia, thus marking the end of Germa- 
ny’s freeride in world politics, something 
the Federal President had urged in his key- 
note speech before the German Society for 
Foreign Policy in March 1995.’ What is 
more, that foreign policy consensus was 
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also restored which had been upheld in al- 
most fifty years of the Federal Republic’s ex- 
istence precisely because it had served 
German interests well. 


Germany’s interests 


Just as a German foreign policy that did not 
take the historical dimensions of the coun- 
try’s actions was doomed to failure, so 
equally short-sighted was a foreign policy 
concept urging abstinence in world and 
power politics. Not only does the much-her- 
alded phenomenon of globalization also 
place German foreign and security policy 
before new and special challenges, Germa- 
ny’s own share of responsibility for the 
world community corresponds in large 
measure to German interests. 

With the declared willingness to engage 
politically, economically and, if necessary, 
militarily, the Federal Republic can and 
must therefore persue several and by no 
means altruistic goals. Firstly there is at 
stake evidence of the country’s fitness as an 
ally: to assume that Germany after the end 
of the East-West conflict no longer required 
military alliances would have been pious ir- 
responsibility in view of the new and violent 
challenges. Alliances, however, rest on reci- 
procity. Discussions about the nature of an 
alliance, such as were conducted during the 
Golf War with regard to NATO ally Turkey 
are inappropriate. If a destroyer in the Fed- 
eral Navy is sent on a tour of inspection on 
behalf of the UN within the context of a 
WEU mission or is sent to a crisis region as 
a part of a NATO contingent, it is not right, 
as happened in the German summer of 
1992, that it should be the object of contro- 
versy dragging on for weeks. Such matters 


should ia to the civil in the eau of 


these resolutions by the Federal Parliament 
in December 1996 and also in June and Oc- 
tober of 1998. 

Secondly, Germany must be interested 
in influencing the decisions of those bodies, 
communions and indeed alliances of which 
it is a member because it is profoundly af- 
fected by their decisions. This has already 
been demonstrated in UN missions in Iraq, 
Cambodia and Somalia. As for Iraq, not only 
were German mine sweepers dispatched for 
the Persian Golf even before the signing ofa 
cease-fire in the second Golf War but, more- 
over, pilots and engineers of the Army’s air 
division had.been taking part for some five 
years in the search for Saddam Hussein’s se- 
cret armament resources, using “CH-53“ 
helicopters. In the most costly peace mis- 
sion todate in the UN’s fifty year history 
there had been a request for German troops. 
When this UN mission had been completed 
after elections and the coming into force of.a 
new constitution in November 1993 Ger- 
man politics was the richer by a few bitter 
experiences: not only had the first death ofa 
German soldier in UN uniform on 14 Octo- 
ber 1993 clearly demonstrated what the cost 
of the Federal Army’s participation in such 
missions could be. On the Rhine people had 
woken up to the fact that peace-securing and 
peace-maintaining measures were often 
barely distinguishable because more and 
more individual parties to conflicts failed to 
adhere to the basic rules of a collective se- 
curity system such as that of the United 
Nations, treating UN units as if they were 
military adversaries. 

This became completely visible in the 
dramatic developments in Somalia. It is true 
that the Federal Republic had once more 
demonstrated to its allies with its commit- 
ment of a reinforced supply and transport 
battalion, a commitment which ended in 
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February 1994, that only after a few years 
following reunification it was truly able and 
willing to participate within its capabilities 
in a mission of the international community 
that appeared to be unavoidable. Yet the case 
of Somalia taught precisely the lesson that 
peoples could not be cajoled into accepting 
peace, democracy or human rights without 
the expressed will of elements of their rul- 
ing elites and, moreover, any military action 
to achieve these ends is bound to fail if con- 
ceived in a political vacuum. 

Finally, it could now no longer be ig- 
nored by the international community that 
at the end of the Cold War it was faced with a 
multiplicity of tasks that was taxing it be- 
yond its capabilities. The massacres in Cen- 
tral and West Africa which by 1996 had 
claimed two millions lives in the region of 
the Great Lakes®, have not only shown up 
once more the failure of the United Nations, 
they have also revealed that such develop- 
ments after the collapse of the old world or- 
der do not represent an exception but were 
rather the rule in some regions of the world. 
It is exactly for this reason that it is so impor- 


` tant for the Federal Republic to bring influ- 


ence to bear on decisions concerning mili- 
tary engagements in such areas. Such influ- 
encing is only possible however if, as is in- 
creasingly the case since the mid 1990s, the 
Federal Republic behaves appropriately for a 
full member. 

Thirdly, much the same holds good for 
the Federal Republic’s position over the so- 
called eastwards expansion of NATO. For 
the historian, moreover, who can stand aloof 
of political and military constraints, two as- 
pects of this topic are beyond question: 


Annotations: 


firstly, in the light of the first half of this cen- 
tury the Germans themselves have naturally 
to give particular attention to see that Rus- 
sia’s security interests are satisfied, al- 
though with the best will in the world this 
does not mean that Moscow can claim the 
right to veto an expansion eastwards no mat- 
ter what dimension or term this might as- 
sume, for it should not be forgotten that it 
was not NATO that called upon the states of 
Eastern, Eastern-Central and Southeast Eu- 
rope to seek membership, but that it is these 
states themselves that have, almost without 
exception, been pressing to enter. 

This consideration leads to the second 
aspect: seen from the historical perspective, 
those states ranging from Finland to Turkey, 
whenever they have existed as independent 
states, have acted as a buffer — have had to — 
in this century in the manner of the French 
cordon sanitaire, with the intention of sepa- 
rating Bolshevist Russia from the rest of Eu- 
rope, and Germany in particular; and subse- 
quently and without choice in the Warsaw 
Pact fulfilling the function, as seen from the 
Soviet perspective, of preventing a third at- 
tack from the West, as had happened in Au- 
gust 1914 and June 1941, from striking sav- 
agely at the heart of Russia. 

Expressed bluntly and from the histori- 
an’s point of view this means today that 
those states in between have no alternative 
to joining either Russia or the Western alli- 
ance. The fact that with the collapse of the 
old order they opted unequivocally and im- 
mediately for the latter choice is common 
knowledge and comes as no surprise. From 
the Russian perspective, one which under- 
standably is always shaped by the experi- 


6 Peter Molt, “Internationale Bemühungen zur Konfliktschlichtung. MiBerfoige in der Region der Großen Seen“, in Inter- 


nationale Politik, 9/1997, p. 27 ff., here p. 30. 
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ence of history, NATO expansion eastwards 
can certainly be viewed as a renewed struc- 
turing of this geographical area against 
Moscow, although this does not alter the fact 
that this does not give Russia the right to a 
veto. Finally and from the German perspec- 
tive, the whole issue can be seen just as 
much from the opposite angle: it is not that 
at present or in the foreseeable future Rus- 
sia represents an acute military threat, but, 
in view of the human imponderables re- 
garding Russia’s leadership, who would 
dare to underestimate the highly charged 
combination of a potential for nuclear de- 
struction, an army bearing the trauma of its 
engagement in Afghanistan and Chechnia 
and a desperate economic situation? More- 
over, security today, at least in Europe, is not 
needed first and foremost against military 
threats but in the struggle against the legacy 
of the Cold War and above all against nu- 
clear criminality and rapidly rising interna- 
tional criminality, against terrorist threats 
and against sabotage of a more and more 
susceptible international system or against 
the encroaching environmental destruction. 

It is for this reason, fourthly, that it is 
more than ever the task and the concern of 
German policy to advance the process of the 
comprehensive integration of Europe, in- 
cluding the opening up of the community to 
include, in particular, Poland and the Czech 
Republic and to do so as decisively as possi- 
ble and as for as long as is necessary. This 
must mean that Germany has to transfer 
further elements of its new power potential 
to the community. This is by no means a 
purely selfless act for it is only if integrated 
that Europe will be able to survive competi- 
tion with its accompanying phenomena and 
the consequences of that dynamic develop- 
ment which not by chance has taken place 
under the name of “globalization“ since the 
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collapse of the old order. What is more, an- 
swers to those immediate and pressing 
problems outlined above will brook no de- 
lay. For the Federal Republic it is of overrid- 
ing national interest that European solu- 
tions be found because, and not for the first 
time in its history, since the fall of the Iron 
Curtain it has become both a transit country 
and an end destination. 

This is true, fifthly, especially of the chal- 
lenge of meeting with appropriate means 
the many causes of migration in the Third 
World such as the population explosion, en- 
vironmental catastrophes, the shortage of 
natural resources, inadequate education 
and also systematic genocide and mass de- 
portation. No country on earth, not even a 
major power can take on these challenges 
alone. Common action is called for now and 
if “we do not tackle the risks at source“, as 
German President Roman Herzog declared 
in March 1995, “they will come looking for 
us“,” 

There is no doubt that Germany’s for- 
eign and security policy position has 
changed dramatically since the country’s re- 
unification and the collapse of the old order. 
This, however, is but one side of the coin. In 
fact, progressive integration, and especially 
the introduction of the Euro on 1 January 
1999, makes Germany’s situation, some 
fifty years on from its foundation, compara- 
ble with the half century that has elapsed in 
at least one respect: as far as foreign policy is 
concerned the Federal Republic, if for differ- 
ent reasons to those pertaining between 
1949-1989, has only limited power to act. 

Viewed thus, little has changed with the 
relocation of power to Berlin at the heart of 
Europe despite the breakdown in the old 
world order, the fall of the Wall which had 
divided Germany, the regaining of state sov- 
ereignty and the reluctant assumption of the 
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role of a European super power with global 
political weight. Precisely because the Fed- 
eral Republic, unlike the Reich, has at no 
point been able or willing to assert its inter- 
ests unilaterally, it was and is obliged in its 
foreign policy to make use of that space 
granted or made available by the circum- 
stances in which it finds itself. In that re- 
spect it grows less and less dissimilar to 
other states: in a closely integrated world ex- 
posed to the draw of globalization, no coun- 
try, not even a major power with the possible 
exception of the USA, which is the military 
super power, can follow an autonomous and 
sovereign foreign policy course. No amount 
of ostensibly contrary action by established 
major powers or vociferous declarations 
from emerging states can disguise this fact, 


Annotations: 
7 See note 4. 
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which is, from the historical perspective, 
revolutionary. 

On the other hand, no other government 
of a comparable country under the condi- 
tions imposed by the Cold War has had to 
evolve, for example, such a capability to rec- 
ognise the limits of its freedom of action, to 
accept them and to use them in the interests 
of its own country, as the German govern- 
ment has had to. The policy concerning its 
own interests has been pursued largely 
successfully and without interruption after 
1989 and, simultaneously, proclaims the 
key role the Federal Republic of Germany 
has been playing more strongly than ever in 
Europe since the collapse of the old order 
and is likely to play in the future. 
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The USA and Europe as Global Players , 
in the Twenty-first Century . 


The full extent of the world-wide changes taking 
place since the end of the Cold War is only grad- 
ually becoming clear. The most important fact 
internationally is that there is now only one 
world power, the USA, since Russia, the princi- 
pal successor state to the collapsed USSR, has 
fallen into a state of great weakness and grave 
crisis because of the economic burden inherited 
from socialism. At the same time problems and 
crises are emerging in many regions which even 
a powerful USA cannot cope with on its own. 
Margarita Mathiopoulos, Senior Advisor Euro- 
pean and North American Markets, British 
Aerospace plc and Professor of American For- 
eign Policy and International Politics at the 
University of Braunschweig, explains in the fol- 
lowing article why the present situation justifies 
without question the continuation of NATO, 
even if its original responsibility — to defend its 
member states against military threat and to 
deter potential enemies from aggression — is 
now hardly relevant. Apart from maintaining 
the American-European alliance forged during 
the post-war period and still important for both 
sides, it is now principally a matter of the allies 
working together to resolve global issues. This 
prospect — which Europe still seems sometimes 
distinctly cool towards — is suited not only to re- 
viving the transatlantic relationship in the light 
of altered circumstances and giving an impor- 


tant new role to NATO, but also to moving to- 


wards a resolution of global political issues that 
might otherwise escalate dangerously. The ay- 
thor analyses all the aspects involved and argues 
forcefully and with concrete proposals that the 
new responsibilities should be taken on. This 
would also give the nations of Europe a great op- 
portunity to grow closer and strengthen their pe 
sition. 


Now that the Cold War is over Europe has the 
opportunity to end its own crisis caused by 
civil war and division, and to take on more re- 
sponsibility for its own security and the eca- 
nomic well-being of its citizens. This does 
not mean that Europe should cut loose from 
its American partner; European security and 
independence will continue within the 
framework of the transatlantic partnership. 
But since the end of the Cold War this part- 
nership has undergone great changes and 
will only be capable of meeting the challenges 
of the twenty-first century if it develops into 
an alliance of strong and equal partners. 


A changing partnership i 


The frst thing to be done is to take stock of 
transatlantic relations since the fall of the 
Berlin Wall. Once the Cold War was over; 
both America and Europe assumed that in 
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future their relations would be determined 
far less than in previous decades by security 
and military considerations. This was al- 
ready acknowledged in the Transatlantic 
Declaration of November 1990 which indi- 
cated to both partners new common. inter- 
ests after the Cold War. At the Madrid Sum- 
mit five years later in December 1995, a New 
Transatlantic Agenda and a programme of 
action were announced proposing system- 
atic and increased co-operation in the politi- 
cal, security and economic spheres. The fol- 
lowing points were agreed: 

ə political co-operation aimed at finding 
common ground on important issues 

e the creation of a transatlantic market by 
harmonising standards, mutually recogniz- 
ing testing procedures, and examining to- 
gether ways and means of removing trade 
barriers 

e a common approach to new global challen- 
ges like environmental protection, migra- 
tion, the proliferation of weapons of mass de- 
struction, organized crime and terrorism. 

Progress since Madrid has been enor- 
mous, despite all the differences and dis- 
putes that Europe and the USA have had. 
Fundamentally transatlantic relations have 
never been in better shape than now. Europe 
and America have very many interests in 
common, and, given the speed of the 
changes that have taken place since the fall 
of the Iron Curtain, it is almost a miracle 
that we basically agree on (almost) every im- 
portant issue. 

However, there have always been critical 
voices predicting deep divisions in the Euro- 
American relationship, if not its demise. 
When President Bill Clinton took office in 
1992 many Europeans feared that the US 


Annotations: 
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would now concentrate primarily on inter- 
nal affairs and that American foreign policy 
would limit itself to foreign trade matters. 
And when the Republicans under Newt Gin- 
grich won a majority in Congress in 1994 
many observers had visions of the ghost of 
isolationism and unilateralism rising again 
in Washington. None of this came about, be- 
cause the American system of checks and 
balances is still in operation and guarantees 
that American foreign policy is still geared 
to both the national and international inter- 
ests of the United States. 

Europeans can remain assured that the 
US will continue to regard itself as a Euro- 
pean power. No-one stresses this more than 
the US Secretary of State Madeleine Al- 
bright, who never tires of emphasizing that 
the continued involvement of America in 
Europe “is one of the most important les- 
sons of our century“. 

America and Europe were in agreement 
over the admission of central and east Euro- 
pean states into NATO, as they were over co- 
operation with Russia. This double-pronged 
strategy in foreign policy represents one of 
the most important common priorities of 
the US and its European allies since the 
Two-Plus-Four negotiations that led to 
German unification.' 

For the next two decades America and 
Europe have a common agenda which will 
produce the nucleus of a new mutual secu- 
rity partnership; namely, to open up NATO 
to new members, to strengthen relations 
with Russia as a partner of the alliance, to 
adapt and re-organize the military struc- 
tures within the alliance to take account of 
altered circumstances, to define new re- 
sponsibilities for the alliance and provide 
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adequate means for these, and to develop a 
common security and defence identity for 
the EU? 

In the past two years NATO has made 
important progress in this direction. At the 
Berlin Summit of 1996 the alliance agreed 
on a Combined Joint Task Force (CJTF), 
which will enable it to operate more speedily 
and flexibly outside its own territory. The 
Berlin Summit also paved the way for closer 
co-operation between NATO and the WEU. 
There is no longer any doubt that Washing- 
ton is in favour of a common European for- 
eign and defence policy as part of the new 
transatlantic partnership. The WEU has US 
backing and is seen as part of the common 
security structures; it is therefore in the in- 
terest of America. 

The outstanding illustration of the US’s 
unswerving commitment to Europe can be 
seen in Bosnia. Despite all the detailed prob- 
lems involved, this demonstrated that close 
collaboration between the US, its western 
allies, the new central European candidates 
for NATO and Russia itself can work very 
well. 

Naturally, as in all good marriages, con- 
flicts and differences of opinion exist in 
transatlantic relations too. Many of them 
sound rather bizarre, as for instance the ar- 
gument over Scientology. Here one some- 
times got the impression that Germany 
since losing its cosy Soviet enemy is yearn- 
ing for a substitute. But other clashes, like 
the American opposition to an international 
criminal court, indicate disagreements that 
derive from the resistance of a Congress still 
dominated by the Republicans to such an in- 
ternational institution. 

Apart from this, differences of opinion 
are not unusual in the European-American 
relationship. For example, we need only 


think of Germany’s distrust of the US dur- 
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ing the Berlin crises in the 40s, 50s and Gos; 
the argument over the flexible response 
strategy and Germany’s doubts whether 
Washington — if it had come to the crunch ~- 
would really have sacrificed Boston for 
Hamburg; the human rights debate bet- 
ween Jimmy Carter and Helmut Schmidt; 
and the discussions concerning the neutron 
bomb and the INF treaty. These issues 
were all far more serious than the ones 
we see now, so there is no reason to worry 
too much about the state of the partner- 
ship. 

Nevertheless all the differences have to 
be taken seriously, especially as these are not 
conflicts between equal partners. America is 
indisputably number one in the global scale. 
Never before in history has a single country 
had so much influence and power in the 
world as the USA today; and this applies as 
much to the military sphere as to America’s 
economic and technological superiority on 
the threshold of the new millennium. 


The US - the undisputed 
leading world power 


The USA will no doubt remain the leading 
world power and a dominant force in the 
transatlantic partnership in the next cen- 
tury. In contrast to Europe the American 
economy is ready to face the challenges of a 
globalized economy, as it enjoys a high de- 
gree of deregulation, limited state interfer- 
ence, low taxes, a balanced budget, dynamic 
capital markets, and a flexible labour mar- 
ket. American firms have played their part 
in re-structuring industry to meet the de- 
mands of a globalized economy. Venture 
capital has been pumped into innovative 
small and medium-sized enterprises. In 
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this way American firms have spear-headed 
a revolution in the field of telecommunica- 
tions, biochemicals, defense and aerospace 
industry. 

The American economy is now the most 
productive in the world and creates some- 
thing like 200,000 new jobs every year. Un- 
employment has dropped from 15 to just 
over 4 per cent. Two-thirds of the new jobs 
are well-paid posts in modern sectors of in- 
dustry or in services. The technological lead 
that the US has is so immense that it is only 
wishful thinking to imagine that Europe 
could bridge the technological gap across 
the Atlantic in the foreseeable future. 

Nor is there any doubting the USA’s mil- 
itary superiority. Under pressure from a 
dwindling defence budget the American 
arms industry long ago began a process of 
consolidation whose results we see today in 
the shape of the most advanced arms tech- 
niques such as Cyber Soldier, Theater Mis- 
sile Defense System or the National Missile 
Defense System. There is scarcely a conflict 
in the world where the US is not committed. 
American forces are welcomed in Asia in or- 
der to ensure the strategic balance of power 
between Japan, China, Russia and the new 
regional powers of the ASEAN grouping. 
Hardly a security issue in Europe does not 
have American involvement. The Dayton 
accord was an American idea that needed 
American troops to implement it and en- 
sure peace in the former Yugoslavia, al- 
though this was a purely internal European 
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conflict. The Aegean conflict and the Cyprus 
problem cannot be resolved without Ameri- 
can mediation. And it must not be forgotten 
that without financial aid and military 
back-up from America any European policy 
towards Russia would be condemned to fail- 
ure. 
Though immensely powerful the US 
nevertheless runs the risk of reverting to iso- 
lationist and unilateral tendencies. Though 
the leading role of America is at the mo- 
ment undisputed, it will not necessarily be a 
firm, reliable factor in the future. “The USA 
may be the last world power on the thresh- 
old of the twenty-first century, but it only ful- 
fils this role unwillingly.“ This attitude is in 
the first place a result of the disappearance 
of the nuclear threat which in America has 
brought about a return to the traditional 
dominance of internal concerns. Secondly, 
since the end of the Cold War a contradic- 
tory world order is emerging with growing 
economic dependency and the increasing 
incidence of conflict.* In the long run this 
can only be too much for a single world 
power to handle as the sole policeman of the 
world. In view of this a strong, united Eu- 
rope can only be welcome to the US as its 
economic and security partner on the world 
stage — President Bill Clinton has made this 
repeatedly clear — and also as offering mean- 
ingful values in the quest for social and 
moral solutions to the challenges of globali- 
zation. If the social experience and cultural 
values of the old world are to have renewed 


2 Cf. the comments of Ambassador Marc Grossman, Assistant Secretary for European and Canadian Affairs, at the Annual 
Conference of members of the American Council on Germany on 19. 5. 1998, in: The Future Transatlantic Agenda, Occa- 


sional Paper, 6/1998, p. 3. 


3 Christian Hacke, America first — aber wohin?, in: Aus Politik und Zeitgeschichte. Supplement to the weekly journal “Das 


Parlament“, B 19/98, p. 8. 


4 Cf. Gerhard Wettig, Die Transformation vom Kalten Krieg zu den gegenwärtigen Herausforderungen, in: Außenpolitik, 


2/1997, p. 107-116. 
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impact in the new, it is necessary for Europe 
to be in a position to perform the part of glo- 
bal player in the economic, technological 
and security fields. 


Transatlantic discord 


To avoid discord the Europeans must do 
their homework; if they do not, the Ameri- 
cans will be tempted to act unilaterally. Al- 
though the American ambassador to Ger- 
many, John C. Kornblum, stresses that this 
unilateralism often arises from frustration 
that the strongest power in the world is una- 
ble to influence matters to the extent it 
would expect of itself, this does neverthe- 
less lead to certain tensions in the transat- 
lantic relationship. 

The American doctrine of rogue states 
assumes that countries like Libya, North Ko- 
rea, Iran, Cuba and recently the Sudan too 
can be forced into a moderate foreign policy 
through international isolation and outside 
pressure. And it relies on the fact that, as the 
leading world power, America can impose 
its political will on other states, if necessary 
even by going it alone. In the final analysis 
such a policy is more likely to damage than 
further American interests. This holds true 
for the Helms-Burton Law, whose conse- 
quences did more harm to both American 
enterprises and the transatlantic partner- 
ship than it impressed the dictators in 
Tripoli, Pyongyang, Teheran or Havana. 
American threats of boycott come at a high 
price, especially if they are made unilater- 
ally. They cost the economy more than 20 
billion US dollars per year and destroy hun- 
dreds of thousands of jobs. Sanctions like 
the Helms-Burton Law almost drove Amer- 
ica and Europe to the brink of an economic 
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war; this is dangerous for both parties, for neighbouring Greece and Cyprus. 


the economic ties between the US and Eu- 
rope are greater than they have ever been. 
With trade worth 400 billion dollars and in- 
vestments of 100 billion, Europe is Ameri- 
ca’s most important partner. 

Although such disagreements must not 
be taken lightly, they are nevertheless not 
fundamental. Both sides are in total agree- 
ment as to their basic objectives. The argu- 
ment is about ways and means to combat in- 
ternational terrorism, stop the proliferation 
of weapons of mass destruction and induce 
dictators and despots to respect democracy 
and human rights. 

The decision of the European Union 
(EU) at the Luxembourg Council meeting of 
1997 to exclude Turkey from the imminent 
expansion of the EU because of its massive 
violation of human rights, has again shown 
up substantial differences in the way Europe 
and the USA tackle this issue. Washington 
needs Ankara as a strategic partner in the 
Middle East and in the oil-rich regions of 
central Asia. Yet the US cannot totally ig- 
nore the massive violation of human rights 
and especially the persecution of the Kurd- 
ish population in Turkey. For its own part 
Europe should have offered Turkey a realis- 
tic prospect of entry, instead of giving the 
impression that it wanted to slam the door 
in the face of a country that has been associ- 
ated with the EU since 1963. 

Turkey could possibly do far more dam- 
age by remaining outside the EU than if it is 
brought into it. For this reason the door 
should remain open and negotiations 
started to offer the pro-western elites of the 
country a realistic time-scale of ten years for 
entry. At the same time, these negotiations 
should be tied to concrete measures on the 
part of Turkey to improve its human rights 
record and to resolve its conflicts with 
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Europe: from junior partner 
to global player? 


A far greater threat to the transatlantic part- 
nership than American unilateralism or po- 
litical differences on individual issues of 
trade and foreign policy is the worst-case 
scenario ofa decline of Europe into a state of 
economic and political irrelevance. Against 
the background of the economic and security 
challenges of the twenty-first century Europe 
has still to progress to becoming the equal 
and strong partner that America will need. 

We are a long way still from the “Euro- 
pean millennium“ (Paul Kennedy), and a 
European renaissance, which American 
economists like Robert Samuelson and 
Samuel Huntington sometimes detect the 
emergence of, is not yet noticeable on this 
side of the Atlantic. Nevertheless, such prop- 
ositions indicate that Europe is once again 
becoming a more significant factor in 
America’s global strategy. However, the old 
world will in the long term only be taken se- 
riously in Washington if it becomes more ef- 
ficient and competitive in economic terms. 
Europe’s first priority is therefore that the 
Economic and Monetary Union (EMU) 
should be a success, and an important foun- 
dation for this was laid in May this year. The 
EMU is absolutely essential if Europe is to 
become a global economic power in the 
coming century. A strong Euro will impose 
fiscal discipline, modernise the European 
welfare state, bring flexibility to labour mar- 
kets, make a leaner state possible, stimulate 
internal competition in Europe and thus ul- 


Annotations: 

- 5 Cf. John C. Kornblum, German-American Traditions: Past and Future, speech at the Annual Conference of the Atlantik- 
Brücke on 1. 7. 1998 in Bonn, official transcript, p. 2. 
6 Ibid., p. 4. 


timately strengthen Europe’s economic 
competitiveness as a whole. In addition 
EMU opens up new prospects on both sides 
of the Atlantic, for example by developing 
NAFTA and EMU into a Transatlantic Free 
Trade Area (TAFTA). 

John C. Kornblum thinks the Euro can 
also be an important means of developing a 
new European confidence in itself that will 
encourage Europeans to no longer meet 
transatlantic challenges with apprehensive 
and superficial accusations of Americanisa- 
tion, but to become an equal and independ- 
ent partner of the USA.° 

A successful monetary union and a 
modernised European economy will create 
the conditions to narrow the technological 
gap between Europe and the USA. But this 
can only happen through restructuring and 
consolidating the European aerospace and 
defense industries, which are themselves 
part of the necessary technological innova- 
tions and a new transatlantic co-operation in 
security matters. Otherwise Europe will not 
become an equal partner with the US, but 
its colony. 

Europe’s second priority is therefore the 
creation of a supranational European defense 
industry. This has already been acknow- 
ledged by both the firms involved and govern- 
ment circles. British Aerospace in Britain, 
DASA in Germany and Aerospatiale-Matra 
in France are the driving forces on the in- 
dustrial side pressing for this to happen. 
These enterprises have already made great 
efforts in the past to enhance their global 
competitiveness. After the establishment of 
the EMU a successful consolidation of the 
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European defense industries leading to the 
creation of a cross-European arms concern, 
the European Aerospace and Defence Com- 
pany (EADC), is the second prerequisite for 
Europe to become a global player, if a single 
European defence identity and a common 
foreign and security policy is to be seriously 
addressed. 


The new European axis: 
London — Bonn -— Paris 


Europe’s third priority is to amplify eco- 
nomic co-operation through stronger politi- 
cal collaboration. 

When old, long-forgotten conflicts broke 
out again after the fall of the Iron Curtain, 
many security experts saw ugly ghosts of the 
nineteenth century looming up again. For 
Zbigniew Brzezinski the Eurasian conti- 
nent is a “giant chessboard“ on which 
America’s future as the first and last global 
superpower will be decided.’ This strategic 
thinker and former national security advisor 
in Washington wants above all Germany 
and France to play a significant geo-strategic 
role in this game. 

Of course, no-one can say with any cer- 
tainty what the future will bring, but this 
scenario seems rather improbable. Europe 
is after all now witnessing epoch-making 
changes — away from the German-French 
special relations which were so important 
historically and politically, and towards a 
qualitatively new axis between Bonn, Lon- 
don and Paris, which reflects the political 
realities of Europe after the Cold War and 
the change of government in Great Britain 
from the Tories to New Labour and in Ger- 
many from the CDU/CSU/ FDP coalition to 
a Red/Green government.® 
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Power games reminiscent of the nine- 
teenth century, like the trilateral meetings 
between former Chancellor Helmut Kohl, 
the French President Jacques Chirac and the 
Polish President Alexander Kwasniewski 
(the most recent meeting of the so-called 
Weimar Triangle took place in February 
1998 in Posen), are just as outdated as the 
“Moscow Troika“ set up in March 1998 be- 
tween Kohl, Chirac and Yeltsin. 

In contrast, it is Tony Blair’s words that 
are strategically significant, since they make 
clear that London will join EMU sooner 
rather than later, in this way bringing Brit- 
ain closer to the continent again. 

After the end of the Cold War France 
found it quite obviously difficult to define its 
own place in the new world order, from 
Francois Mitterrand’s irritating march 
through the Brandenburg Gate in the dying 
days of the GDR, to the unnecessary nuclear 
tests in 1996, the showdown with Washing- 
ton over policy in Africa, the shadow-boxing 
over the presidency of the European Central 
Bank (ECB), and the demand that London 
should be denied a seat on the board of the 
Central Bank. A new London — Bonn — Paris 
axis will give France the opportunity to re- 
gain its status as a European power. 

Germany, Great Britain and France will 
thus determine the speed of political and 
economic integration in Europe. They will 
be the pace-makers of a common European 
foreign and security policy and the engine of 
a new European security structure which 
will essentially be based on a reformed and 
enlarged NATO as well as a new EU. 

The US has an interest in a strong Eu- 
rope as a reliable partner, and this can best 
be achieved by close collaboration between 
Bonn, London and Paris. 

Europe’s fourth priority is to open up to 
the east and so finally bring to an end the 
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crippling division of the continent. Mem- 
bership of NATO and the EU offers the 
best guarantee of political stability, eco- 
nomic growth and security for the whole of 
Europe. 

Of course, the cost of supporting the 
central European countries that are under- 
going transformation is very high, but it is 
money well spent, as it serves the interests 
of the west. New markets are opening up in 
the east, there is immense potential for 
growth, and the people are highly moti- 
vated. Furthermore, it is important to nar- 
row the affluence gap to prevent new mass 
migrations in Europe. 


Transatlantic challenges 


. Opening up to the east will bring new chal- 


lenges to transatlantic as well as to Euro- 
pean relations. The transatlantic alliance 
will have to become more global in its 
nature and more equal in its sharing of 
responsibilities, risks and opportunities.? 

Until recently the idea developed by the 
American RAND Corporation of a neces- 
sary globalization of NATO was a topic 
that interested academic circles on both 
sides of the Atlantic rather than the policy 
makers, who perceived it only as a minor 
concern. In the past year this has changed 
fundamentally, as planning groups in all the 
member states of the alliance have set about 
analysing possible scenarios of globaliza- 
tion. 
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The first starting-point for all has been 
the obvious consideration that the existing 
status quo is no longer a workable model for 
the future. With the disappearance of the 
Soviet menace the US sees the global econ- 
omy as the decisive factor in the future of 
the American way of life, and needs a relia- 
ble partner. Europe is still first choice in the 
long term, despite all its temporary draw- 
backs; but this does depend, of course, on 
Europe recognizing and identifying its own 
global interests. . 

The second starting-point is the attempt 
to formulate common American-European 
interests. From the American standpoint 
these interests are relatively simple: a sound 
economy, stability and security in the coun- 
tries in transition in eastern Europe and in 
the Third World. Aspects of security policy 
were for a long time central in considering 
ways and means of achieving this goal; in 
the light of the history of the transatlantic 
partnership this is not at all surprising. 

However, some hold the view that an in- 
stitutionalisation of American-European 
economic co-operation is the best means to 
create a leading global economic power, and 
this would be promoted by the above-men- 
tioned ‘Transatlantic Free Trade Area 
(TAFTA) made up of NAFTA and the inter- 
nal European market. But this would re- 
quire closer co-operation between Washing- 
ton and Brussels, especially after the intro- 
duction of EMU. The Europeans are mak- - 
ing efforts to speak with one voice in this 
process and want to be seen by the US more 


7 Cf. Zbigniew Brzezinski, The Grand Chessboard. American Primary and its Geostrategic Imperatives, New York: Basic 


Books 1997. 


8 Cf. Margarita Mathiopoulos, NATO: America and Europe — A Time for Vision, paper to the Atlantic Council of the United 


Kingdom, April 1998, Grantham, Lincolnshire. 


9 Cf. David C. Gompert/F. Stephen Larabee (eds.), America and Europe ~ a Partnership for a New Era, Santa Monica, CA: 


RAND Corporation, 1997. 
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and more as a united European partner. But 
Washington is not yet ready to give up its ex- 
clusive relations with London or Bonn in fa- 
vour of more intensive co-operation with 
Brussels. Rather, bilateral co-operation with 
single European countries is considered to 
be the prerequisite for a new quality in Euro- 
American economic co-operation. 


The new NATO: a regional 
alliance with a global agenda 


The core of the transatlantic partnership 
will continue to be issues of mutual security 
into the twenty-first century. This is due to 
the history of the partnership as well as the 
new multipolar security challenges that 
have arisen. It is therefore not surprising 
that plans for military and security policy are 
already well advanced. At the Washington 
NATO Summit in spring 1999, on the occa- 
sion of the fiftieth anniversary of the Atlantic 
alliance, the central European states Poland, 
the Czech Republic and Hungary will be 
joining the organisation. Additionally there 
will be a decisive debate about a New Strate- 
gic Concept at the summit. 

The opening up of NATO to new mem- 
bers is seen by all its existing ones for what it 
is, namely the first significant step towards a 
new NATO. But just enlarging the alliance is 
not enough, if NATO is to become an instru- 
ment for dealing with the foreseeable secu- 
rity problems of the next century, such as 
the proliferation of weapons of mass de- 
struction, possible disruption to energy sup- 
plies and political instability in the Middle 
East, the Persian Gulf, South-West Asia and 
in the territory of the former Soviet Union. 

Missions like those in Bosnia will be part 
of the future tasks of a new, regional alliance 
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with a global agenda. For this, as the US De- 
fence Secretary William S. Cohen stated at 
the Transatlantic Forum of the West Euro- 
pean Union (WEU), NATO must become 
more flexible.!° In concrete terms it is neces- 
sary to a) increase the operational inter- 
change of NATO troop units, b) put the alli- 
ance in the logistical and political position of 
carrying out interventions over long peri- 
ods, c) improve the reliability and compati- 
bility of the computer systems used, d) re- 
duce vulnerability to chemical and biologi- 
cal weapons, e) continue to seek partner- 
ships with non-member states, and f) in this 
respect pay particular attention to relations 
with Russia and the Ukraine. 

A second problem that arises in relation 
to the draft for a New Strategic Concept of a 
new alliance is the issue of the mandate re- 
quired for interventions outside NATO terri- 
tories (out of area). The situation in Kosovo 
demonstrates that the debates in this area 
are not purely academic. Essentially, three 
questions have to be asked that so far have 
not been clarified: Does NATO need a politi- 
cal mandate for interventions of this kind 
that bring about or maintain peace? Who 
could issue such a mandate? And after what 
degree of military intervention would a 
mandate be necessary?" 

France especially wants military actions 
which go beyond the responsibilities of the 
alliance according to Article 5 of the NATO 
treaty to be obliged to seek a mandate from 
the UN or OSZE. Most other member 
states, above all the US, see this as a need- 
less limitation of the freedom of action of 
the alliance, because they fear that for many 
such operations (as in Kosovo) a mandate 
from the UN Security Council would not be 
forthcoming under any circumstances. 

Many of those opposed to relying on the 
UN for a mandate are content with Article 4 
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of the NATO treaty for interventions outside 
NATO territory, as it specifies that NATO 
may engage in “other missions“ if in those 
situations the security interests of member 
states or the alliance itself are under threat. 
Furthermore, even Article 51 of the UN 
Charter, which established the right of every 
state to individual or collective self-defence, 
permits aid to be given to countries sub- 
jected to aggression. 

The argument over the mandate issue 
comes up in internal German politics too. 
Within the CDU/CSU/FDP coalition there 
were obvious disagreements between former 
Foreign Minister Klaus Kinkel, who re- 
garded a UN mandate as absolutely indis- 
pensable for NATO military interventions, 
and former Defence Minister Volker Riihe, 
who, like the new SPD Defense Minister 
Rudolf Scharping, wanted at least to keep 
open the option of NATO intervention even 
without a UN mandate. The new govern- 
ment made up of Social Democrats and 
Greens, which took office after the general 
election of 27 September 1998, will have to 
continue to debate this question. 

In political terms the controversy over 
the UN mandate touches on the not so new 
idea that, with the ending of the Cold War, 
NATO must either acknowledge its respon- 
sibilities outside its territory or give up its 
activities (out of area or out of business). 
Above all in the US the question is asked as 
to why the Europeans are maintaining their 
enormous armies and defence budgets, if 
they are not prepared to deploy this poten- 
tial where mutual security interests are un- 
der threat. Sooner or later America will in- 
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sist very forcefully that Europe must partici- 
pate actively in a global power projection of 
the alliance. Otherwise the US might well 
threaten to cut its military commitment to 
European security interests, and this would 
not benefit either transatlantic partner. 
Comments made by the American Sec- 
retary of State Madeleine Albright show 
how far the idea of a new NATO as a re- 
gional alliance with a global agenda has 
evolved. In a speech to the New Atlantic Initi- 
ative at the American Enterprise Institute in 
February 1998 she expressly stated that a 
NATO expanding in area and membership 
must become the foundation for a new trans- 
atlantic partnership which would tackle 
issues beyond the Euro-American area. 


Collective defence, 
collective interests and 
collective risks? 


Against the background of the mandate de- 
bate the discussion on the New Strategic 
Concept hinges on NATO’s key functions. 
While Germany insists that Article 5 indi- 
cates the key function which gives rise to all 
other responsibilities — such as possible cri- 
sis management outside NATO territory — 
Britain regards this as a sine qua non of 
NATO and on a par with the alliance’s new 
responsibilities. Completely divergent in- 
terests are behind this. On the one hand the 
new German government sees this as a 
means for the moment of keeping the Bun- 
deswehr and compulsory military service. 


10 Cf. William S. Cohen, Remarks at the Transatlantic Forum of the Western European Union, June 30, 1998, USIS (ed): 
U.S. Information and Texts, No. 30, 30. 7.1998, p. 25-27. 

11 Cf. Kart Heinz Kamp, Das neue Strategische Konzept der NATO: Entwicklung und Probleme, working paper of the Be- 
reich Forschung und Beratung — Internationale Politik der Konrad-Adenauer-Stiftung, August 1998, p. 13-16. 
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On the other, Britain’s new defence policy is 
primarily geared to the fast power projection 
of the professional army, in order to be able 
to intervene at an early stage in accordance 
with its new concept of defence diplomacy.” 
While the German government’s position is 
shared by Norway and Turkey, who also 
want to maintain compulsory military serv- 
ice, the US tends to support the British 
standpoint. 

Bonn’s insistence on the primary core 
function of Article 5 has found support in 
the reluctance of many politicians and gen- 
erals to replace the old NATO idea of collec- 
tive defence of territory with a new plan 
geared primarily to the common defence of 
collective interests. In this connection Gen- 
eral Klaus Naumann, who chairs NATO’s 
military committee, has pointed out the dif- 
ficulty of defining these collective interests 
in a complex, shifting multipolar world in 
such a way that practical strategic ideas 
could be found.” There is a serious risk that 
NATO could fail with this sort of broad strat- 
egy, and this in turn could lead to a danger- 
ous return to nationalism within the alli- 
ance. Furthermore, a globalized NATO 
could very soon come to be seen purely as 
an intervention force. 

In order to avoid the pitfalls of a defence 
of collective interests as well as the short- 
comings of collective defence of territory in 
the face of new global threats to security, ex- 
perts in the Foreign Ministry and on the 
Hardthéhe are working more and more 
with the concept of common risks, for there 
is no doubt that there is a series of common 
global and regional interests and dangers re- 
quiring a new transatlantic partnership, as 
well as the feeling that in this partnership 
Europe needs America and vice-versa. 

The opening up of NATO will increase 
the weight of Europe within the alliance. 
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This is the first step on the path to a new 
NATO with a global agenda, in which it will 
no longer be just a matter of apportioning 
resources and costs, but of sharing deci- 
sions, risks and privileges anew between old 
and new members. 

This new sharing of burdens is also nec- 
essary because conflicts and disputes can 
arise within the transatlantic partnership as 
a result of altered strategic situations, espe- 
cially in Asia and in the Near and Middle East. 


Asia: showcase of 
opportunities 


There is no reason why Europe should have 
a military presence in Asia, even by the 
backdoor of a globalized NATO. That is to 
say that the US remains the most important 
external power on this continent in military, 
political and economic terms. Nevertheless, 
the balance of power in Asia has begun to 
shift, and this can give rise to new conflicts ~ 
even between Europe and the US ~ which 
the alliance must be prepared for. i 
For a start, the financial crisis in Asia has 

shaken confidence in the Asian growth 
economies. At the same time new markets 
are emerging in the region. The former 
growth economies — known as “old tigers“ — 
are growing weaker and are faced by new re- 
gional competitors. In view of the well- 
known American commitment to free trade 
and liberalized markets and the equally 
well-known European habit of protecting its 
own markets, the “old tigers“ could be 
tempted to woo Europe as an ally against the 
“Americanisation“ of the region, which is to 
their disadvantage. In this way they would 
drive a wedge into the transatlantic partner- 
ship. , 
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The development of China is also ambiva- 
lent. The process of economic reform carries 
risks for the communist leadership. The con- 
cept of a “socialist market economy“ serves 
only as a fig-leaf to cover the transformation 
of the country from a planned economy to a 
capitalist market economy. In order to mini- 
mize the risks of this transformation Peking 
is trying hard to increase its regional integra- 
tion. Apart from this, the Chinese leadership 
is pursuing a double geo-political strategy 
with its intensified integration. On the one 
hand it is intended to ensure that China will 
become a global player; on the other, Peking 
is aiming to achieve regional hegemony. 

In both cases China is endeavouring to 
reduce Washington’s influence in the re- 
gion and to substitute a multilateral interna- 
tional system for “American unilateralism“. 
In its search for allies Peking could in the 
twenty-first century entertain the idea of a 
Russian-Chinese entente as an appropriate 
international grouping. Meantime China is 
moving closer to the association of South- 
east Asian nations (ASEAN). In all of this 
Peking will be tempted to make capital out 
of disagreements in Euro-American rela- 
tions, and where possible make advances to 
the EU or individual European countries. It 
would not be easy to deal with such possibil- 
ities, given the importance of the Chinese 
market and the competition between Eu- 
rope and America in it. 

At present Russia is in deep crisis. Yet it 


. remains a global power with the potential to 


get over the shock of this transitional period. 
Moscow long ago re-discovered Asia, a re- 
gion which plays a major role in the Krem- 


Annotations: 
12 Cf. Strategic Defence Review (SDR), Ministry of Defence, London, May 1998. 

13 Cf. Klaus Naumann, NATO — with an eye on tomorrow, Address to the Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, 
20. 3. 1998. 


lin’s multilateral foreign policy strategy, a 
strategy relatively untouched by the internal 
power struggles between president, gov- 
ernment, parliament and the new oligar- 
chies. Russia too is seeking to reduce Amer- 
ican influence in Asia and to this end — 
given its lack of economic weight — it is us- 
ing primarily its military and security in- 
volvement in the region. 

The relationship between Russia and 
China is still full of contradictions and con- 
flicts. But both have a common “enemy“. 
Moscow was prepared from the start to play 
the Chinese card in response to the enlarge- 
ment of NATO to the east, at least as inter- 
preted by the Kremlin. The regular meet- 
ings between the Chinese and Russian de- 
fence ministers are a sign of this; should the 
US act unilaterally in Asia and play “hard 
ball“ in economic matters, it could provoke 
a Russian-Chinese rapprochement that 
would be in the interest of neither Europe 
nor America. 

Japan, trapped in its most serious and 
longest economic crisis since the Second 
World War, is hesitating between the op- 
tions of leaning to the West or to Asia. This 
applies to Japan’s security policy as well. On 
the one hand it supports the security agree- 
ment with the US and is prepared to shoul- 
der more of the burden. On the other, Japan 
is toying with the idea of a new multilateral- 
ism in the region which would have three 
objectives: a) to maintain American ties to 
the region, b) to check the new regional 
powers, and c) to free Japan from all its post- 
war fetters and establish it as a normal 
power in the area. 
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The shared interest of the US and Eu- 
rope in having security, economic stability, 
affluence and free trade in Asia still holds. 
In the light of changes in the region, how- 
ever, it will be impossible to avoid conflicts 
between these partners. It is not unlikely 
that the balance of power in Asia will shift in 
Europe’s favour, but this too depends on the 
success of the European economic and 
monetary union. If the Euro were to com- 
pete with the Dollar it would be felt chiefly in 
Asia; and if there were to be no consultative 
mechanism to prevent this happening, it 
could lead to considerable tension in the 
transatlantic relationship. 

Leaving aside these monetary considera- 
tions, Europe would still be drawn into the 
changing Asian power relations: first, with 
respect to Moscow and its reaction to the 
opening of NATO eastwards; second, 
through the attempts by powers in the re- 
gion to play the European card against the 
Americans; and third, on account of India 
which considers itself to be undervalued by 
the US as a regional power. That the conflict 
between India and Pakistan recently esca- 
lated into an atomic test race is due to a se- 
ries of significant bilateral causes which for 
a long time have needed to be resolved. But 
it has also shown the world how important 
the involvement of America is in defusing 
such tensions. 

Two conclusions are to be drawn for Eu- 
ro-American relations from the confused 
situation in Asia. First, Europe should resist 
all attempts to use it in Asia as a strategic 
counterweight to the USA or to offer itself 
as such. If a new multipolar security struc- 
ture evolves in Asia, both America and Eu- 
rope should promote it as equal partners — 
Europe through its Eurasian, and America 
through its Pacific relations. 
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military commitment is still needed in the 


Atlantic involvement 
in the Middle East and the 
Persian Gulf 


The situation in the Middle East and the 
Gulf is different from Asia. In view of the 
European disagreements in Bosnia both the 
Israelis and western oil consumers can be 
glad that the Middle East is not a European 
but primarily an American area of interest 
and influence. 

Nevertheless, this region requires a 
more equable division of political responsi- 
bility between Europe and the USA. In the 
Oslo Middle East peace process both parties 
have identical interests. The Europeans 
have been called on to move from cheque- 
book diplomacy to active political mediation 
both openly and behind the scenes. Up until 
now Washington and Moscow have acted as 
joint patrons of a peace process that has 
been bogged down for months. It would cer- 
tainly be a wrong move to replace Russia 
with Europe, as Gompert and Larabee have 
suggested, to recapture the diplomatic ini- 
tiative in the Middle East. Instead Europe 
should take on the role of a third patron, 
though this would require from the Europe- 
ans and in particular from a new London- 
Bonn-Paris axis a more consistent and 
neater coordinated policy in the area. 

The permanent crisis in Iraq is due to 
three different causes. On the issue of pre- 
venting the proliferation of weapons of mags 
destruction Europe should stick more closely 
to the American line. While the US is pre- 
pared to put up with economic disadvantages 
to check these weapons, its European part- 
ners all too often allow themselves to be influ- 
enced by short-term economic interests. 

A prompt and unmistakable American 
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Gulf to prevent further crises. Iraq’s re- 
peated provocations are further proof that 
even diplomatic initiatives and UN resolu- 
tions against dictators like Saddam Hussein 
can only succeed if they are backed up by 
convincing demonstrations of military 
strength. Despite this the USA is called 
upon to evolve a more pragmatic policy to- 
wards these so-called “rogue states“, which 
either pose no threat — like Cuba — or, as 
with Iran, have initiated a cautious policy of 
détente. The Gulf region is too important 
for the US and Europe to allow problems to 
arise from avoidable friction. It is not only a 
question of safeguarding oil supplies to the 
west, but also the balance of power in west 
and central Asia. To become a full partner of 
America, Europe must commit more than 
just funds and its political weight to ensure 
the security of the region. If a crisis arises 
the structures and forces of NATO must be 
ready to maintain or restore stability and se- 
curity in the Gulf — if necessary by force. 


Global partnership between 
the US and Europe 


Europe must acknowledge and make clear 
its own interests if it is to become an equal 
partner in the transatlantic alliance. This 
implies the need to define the national inter- 
ests of Germany in its foreign policy, as has 
been demanded for some time by Christian 
Hacke and others. Hacke is quite right to 
point out that with unification in 1990 a 
new Federal Republic came into being 


Annotations: 
14 Cf. Christian Hacke, Die neue Bedeutung des nationalen Interesses fiir die Außenpolitik der Bundesrepublik Deutsch- 
land, in: Aus Politik und Zeitgeschehen. Supplement to the weekly journal “Das Parlament“, B 2/97, 3. 1. 1997, p. 12 f. 
15 Cf. Margarita Mathiopoulos, History and Progress: In Search of the European and American Mind, New York: Praeger 
1989. 
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whose foreign policy must follow multilat- 
eral principles.” In concrete terms this 
means that Germany must formulate its for- 
eign policy interests in the context of the 
new London-Bonn-Paris axis and thus help 
make Europe aware of its global strategic 
and economic interests. 

This entails a further priority and an op- 
portunity for Europe to become a global 
player on the threshold of the twenty-first 
century. If Europe fails to seize this opportu- 
nity, the Americans will see us just as hang- 
ers-on. This in turn could quickly lead to 
calls for a reduction of American involve- 
ment in the old world, and this again would 
have a negative effect not only on Europe, 
but on America too. If their own interests 
come under threat Europeans will very soon 
have to get used to the idea of putting their 
own forces at the disposal of the alliance to 
carry out its global duties. Of course this 
does not mean that every NATO country will 
have to participate in every single mission. 
Bearing in mind the experience of Bosnia, 
NATO strategy and institutions should be so 
arranged that NATO members need not and 
non-members may participate. 

Europe and the USA will still need each 
other in the next century. If Europe delays 
making its contribution in economic, politi- 
cal and military terms, it will be condemned 
to political irrelevance. And if the USA fail 
to recognise the significance of a reformed 
transatlantic partnership it could become 
complacent or overreach itself with imperial 
ambitions — like the Roman Empire almost 
2000 years ago.» 
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WALTER SCHILLING 


The Return of Geopolitics : 
in the Caucasus and Central Asia 


The changes in international politics since the end 
of the Cold War include crises and wars resulting 
from regional destabilization. The confrontations 
in former Yugoslavia, particularly in Bosnia and 
now in Kosovo, show that even Europe — a place of 
much tension but almost no armed clashes up to 
the end of the 1980s — has not been left unscathed. 
The Caucasus and Central Asia are crisis regions 
unlike any seen in Europe in recent years. Since 
the demise of the USSR, many aspirations and 
interests find themselves colliding at this point. 
Walter Schilling, former German military at- 
taché in Moscow and currently an adviser and 
lecturer at the Marshall Center in Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen, investigates the problems in the re- 
gion in the context of their interconnections with 
international politics. 


“The games have recommenced and the 
greater part of our future depends on our abil- 
ity to recognize the direction in which the in- 
ternational system will develop.“ These were 
the words used by renowned Italian strategy 
expert Carlo Jean a few years ago to character- 
ize the international political situation since 
the end of the post-Jalta world order.’ In doing 
so, he bade farewell to the relative simplicity 
of the bi-polar world that defined our 
thoughts for half a century and offered a 
widespread sense of security, calling instead 
for a realistic attitude to the new situation. 
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Something that has long been taken for 
granted in Italy — and only recently in the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Russia 
and China — still causes the political elite in 
Germany to falter. In Germany we philoso- 
phize about the (false) contradiction be- 
tween “civil power“ and “military power‘, 
and often content ourselves with preaching 
to others from the apparent moral high 
ground. However, international politics al- 
ways take their own course, following the 
new realities of political geography and eco- 
nomic rationale with increasing clarity. ` 

Nowhere is this more evident than in the 
struggle for influence in the countries in the 
Caucasus and Central Asia, which were, un- 
til recently, still members or satellites of the 
Soviet Empire. Rich in natural resources, 
the region has gained in importance thanks 
to the changing geopolitical situation, bring- 
ing it to the attention of globally and region- 
ally active powers. It therefore becomes ap- 
parent once again that the super powers en- 
gaged in this struggle are following consist- 
ent geopolitical visions and clearly defined 
strategies for implementing these visions. 

If for no other reason then at least bé- 
cause of their self-perception, neither Rus- 
sia in its currently weakened state nor the 
United States as a super power can remain 
impassive in the face of the future political 
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development and alignment of the key Cau- 
casus and Central Asia region. Ascendant 
super power China also seems to be moved 
to greater involvement by economic ration- 
ale. Even regional powers from India and 
Pakistan to Iran and Turkey are not passive 
in their relationship with the countries of 
the Caucasus and Central Asia as they 
search for orientation and open up to out- 
side influences, particularly since the 
changes in the international system offer 
them new opportunities. 


All change: the structure 
of the international system 


The sea-change in the political geography of 
Europe since 1989, the end of the Cold War 
and the fall of the Soviet Empire have funda- 
mentally altered the structure of the inter- 
national system. This new historical start 
swept aside the relations between the 
world's various powers that had been built 
up over many years and the certainties that 
many people believed to be inviolate. And, 
just as the bi-polar world began to seem so 
elegant in its simplicity, complicated geopol- 
itics returned to their original course. 

The disappearance of the old framework 
that offered a certain stability or at least ori- 
entation to the movers and shakers of the in- 
ternational system opens up new freedoms 
but also poses challenges and dangers that 
are not easy to respond to. Even the last sur- 
viving super power in this era has come to 
feel this. Conscious of its massively superior 
strength, but also aware of the limits within 
which it may act, US policy follows the old 


Annotations: 
1 Carlo Jean, Geopolitica, Bari/Rom 1995, p. 11. 
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pattern based on historical experience and 
remains true to the Anglo-Saxon geopoliti- 
cal tradition. 

Thus, the Americans tend to maintain 
their economic and military superiority in 
the long term, seeking to impede the he- 
gemony of any challenger in Europe or Asia, 
while also promoting the expansion of the 
market economy and democracy and secur- 
ing free world trade. This political concept 
can comfortably encompass the expansion 
of NATO and the stationing of troops on the 
continent of Europe as well as involvement 
in security policy issues in the Asia-Pacific 
region. These aspects help to establish the 
position of the clearly defined national inter- 
ests of the USA in particularly geopolitically 
significant regions and enable military force 
to be applied in crisis areas far remote from 
America. 

It is hardly surprising that other promi- 
nent players — from their specific geopoliti- 
cal viewpoint — do not accept the current dis- 
tribution of power in the international sys- 
tem and seek to challenge the USA. Thus, 
Russia, weakened after the fall of the Soviet 
Empire, and rising super power China pose 
a challenge to the leading position of Amer- 
ica. In addition, the end of the old east-west 
counterpoint and the altered structures in 
the international system have meant that an 
increasing number of regional powers have 
emerged from the shadow of Moscow or 
Washington to become accomplished play- 
ers who are no longer unconditionally sub- 
jugated to the will of their former masters. 
There is a remarkably large number of 
states in the “Greater Middle East“ area 
around the Caucasus and Central Asia that 
are in the middle of difficult transformation 
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processes, while at the same time control- 
ling important economic resources such as 
oil and natural gas, or occupying strategic 
positions. 

Such characteristics must perforce chal- 
lenge the interests of those powers whose 
elite have learned to think along geopolitical 
lines and who are capable of involvement on 
a strategic and economic level for a longer 
period. This is all the more true since the in- 
ternational demand for oil and natural gas 
will further increase again in the future and 
it is not necessarily the case that the states of 
the Middle East, traditionally the main sup- 
pliers of the resources that are so significant 
to the functioning of the world's economy, 
will remain unaffected by military conflicts 
or social change. In the final analysis, it is 
typical of the change in the international 
system that most states in the Middle East 
are well equipped with the latest weapons, 
while there are no reliable mechanisms for 
controlling conflict and even a world power 
like the USA is less and less in a position to 
force a peace. 

Even under these circumstances, the un- 
resolved fundamental conflicts between Is- 
rael and the Arab states, as well as among 
the Islamic states are subject to a wide range 
of imponderables and risks that every for- 
eign power must take into consideration, 
particularly the alliance forged almost a cen- 
tury ago against the aggressive politics of 
Iraq. Because of the inexorable proliferation 
of weapons of mass destruction and rockets 
to carry them to every part of the globe, as 
well as the new forms of terrorism, it is even 
harder to achieve stability in the Middle East 
and to ensure continuous supplies of oil and 
natural gas. This makes it even more vital 
for geopolitically oriented powers to find al- 
ternatives and solutions that will enable 
them to make up for the pele loss of es- 


sential resources, for an interim period at 
least. 


The conflict hetween 
political, economic 
and strategic interests 


i 


While there is no doubting the interest of 
the traditional oil and gas producing states 
of the Middle East in servicing the world 
market in normal peace time, the question 
of which supplier countries will cover re- 
quirements in crisis situations and wars is 
very real. Nonetheless, the increasing out- 
ward tension in the whole region and the 
signs of social change are unmistakable. 
Even a war is no longer out of the question 
in the short term.” 

It is simply logical for the USA to view 
the countries of the Caucasus and Central 
Asia as an important and reasonable option 
in his context and to attempt to gain a foot- 
hold there with the future in mind.’ Thus 
the Americans have been making particu- 
larly sustained human and financial in- 
vestments in Azerbaijan, Turkmenistan, Ka- 
zakstan and Uzbekistan, aiming to exploit 
the as yet largely untapped oil and gas de- 
posits in the long term. The effect has been 
to bolster up the independence of the states 
in question by channeling cash in the appro- 
priate direction. At the same time, the USA 
seeks to promote the development of these 
countries as democracies as part of its politi- 
co-cultural and technological involvement, 
also providing help in eliminating the envi- 
ronmental damage caused during the Soviet 
era and in fighting organized crime. 

Washington sees cooperation in security 


issues as a major element in its strategy for 
the countries in the Caucasus and Central 
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Asia. With the Central Asian military alli- 
ance formed under its leadership and the 
maneuvers held together with American 
troops in the steppes of Kazackstan in Sep- 
tember 1997,* Washington has signaled its 
ability and readiness also to secure its inter- 
ests on a military front. In addition, the US 
government has announced that it intends 
to include Central Asia in the area of respon- 
sibility of the Central Command of the 
American armed forced from 1999 on- 
wards. 

The USA is regularly challenged in its 
activities by Russia, which continues to fol- 
low its traditional interests in counting the 
whole of the Caucasus and Central Asia as 
its own sphere of influence, regarding stra- 
tegic control over this region as an indispen- 
sable element in its tactics for regaining its 
former position of power.’ Nonetheless, 
many European politicians and commenta- 
tors still tend to ignore the fact that this pow- 
er-based mode of thought is common to al- 
most all of Russia's political elite, irrespec- 
tive of party divides. In this context it is no 
coincidence that Prime Minister Yevgeny 
Primakov enjoys the support of the Com- 
munists precisely because of his geopolitical 
opinions and actions. 

However, the persistent resistance of 
Russia is evident not only in lengthy dis- 
putes about the acquisition and exploitation 
of raw material reserves. The conflict of in- 
terests is equally apparent when it comes to 
free access to the countries in question, the 
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transport of oil and natural gas and ‘transit 
rights. Thus, even those countries that do 
not themselves possess the sought-after re- 
sources, but whose territory is used to trans- 
port oil and natural gas, gain great impor- 
tance. This explains why Armenia, Georgia, 
Chechnia, Kyrgyztan and Tajikistan are not 
simple bystanders in this struggle. The sta- 
tioning of a total of about 50,000 Russian 
soldiers in these countries of the Caucasus 
and Central Asia and the direct, if some- 
times unsuccessful deployment of these 
forces (as in Chechnia) once again under- 
lines Russia's efforts in the direction of po- 
litical power. 

Russia takes full advantage of the fact 
that the states of the Caucasus and Central 
Asia do not have access to the sea and uses 
the current arrangement of pipelines to en- 
hance its foreign currency income, to con- 
trol the flow of oil and natural gas and to 
prevent the building of new pipelines that 
are outside its control. On the other hand, 
the USA is pressing to free the countries in 
question from their dependence on Russia 
through the strategic positioning of new 
pipelines. Thus, the decision that comes at 
the end of every struggle for the creation of 
new transport routes is a geopolitical one. 

The importance that Washington and 
Moscow attach to the desired resources and 
the transit routes in the Caucasus and Cen- 
tral Asia, despite the fact that most treasures 
have yet to be unlocked and demand is cur- 
rently covered by the traditional supplier 


2 This is according to Israel’s defense forces in a report in Yediot Ahronot dated 10 July 1998. 

3 President William J. Clinton, A National Security Strategy for a New Century. Washington: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, May 1997, p. 22; for a similar argument see: Zbigniew Brzezinski, A Geostrategy for Eurasia, in: Foreign Affairs, 
September—October 1997, p. 27. 
4 500 US soldiers were flown more than 12,000 km from Fort Brag as part of Centrazbat 97 maneuvers. 

5 Richard F. Staar, Russia’s New Blueprint for National Security, in: Strategic Review, Spring 1998, p. 31; cf. Seiad 
Blagovolin, Russia’s place in the changing world, in: Meshdunarodnaja shizn, 8/1998, pp. 41-48. 
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countries, is reflected in the tough argu- 
ments concerning the use of existing pipe- 
lines and the laying of new ones. The Amer- 
icans and Russians obviously both expect 
the importance of the energy resources 
from this key region to grow in the face of 
the expected long-term increase in global 
demand. This cannot be predicted by simply 
looking at the economic recovery of a large 
number of Asian states, including Japan. 
The needs of China will probably prove 
most important in this context. 

The future role of China in the Central 
Asia region is already becoming clear. In de- 
ciding to build a 3,000 km pipeline from 
Kazakstan to western China, Beijing has 
given notice of its major interest in the re- 
gion and has unambiguously signaled that 
it regards itself as a competitor with Russia 
and America for the raw material reserves of 
Central Asia. The estimated cost of this 
huge project, $ 10 billion, represents Chi- 
na's largest foreign investment to date. 

Regional powers such as Turkey, Iran or 
Pakistan are not content simply to act as pas- 
sive spectators in the struggle for significant 
resources, transport routes and strategic 
control in the Caucasus and Central Asia. 
Instead they compete for influence in the re- 
gion and attempt to capitalize on their fa- 
vorable position as neighboring states and 
possible transit countries. The key position 
of Turkey in particular, located between the 
Black Sea, the Persian Gulf and Central 
Asia, is impossible to overestimate from a 
political and strategic viewpoint. 

By far the shortest transport route for oil 
and natural gas to the sea would be via Iran. 
However, Washington's continuing policy 
of embargo against Teheran runs counter to 
this solution. Instead, the American govern- 
ment supports plans for a pipeline from the 
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Caspian Sea to the Turkish Mediterranean 


port of Ceyhan and another transit route 
from the oil and gas fields of Turkmenistan 
via Afghanistan to Pakistan. 

It remains to be seen whether they stick 
to these options. The imponderables associ- 
ated with Afghanistan, where the power 
struggle still goes on, and Pakistan, which is 
subject to many different political, eco- 
nomic and religious tensions, would indi- 
cate that caution is advisable. In addition, 
the election of Mohammed Chatami, re- 
garded by many as a moderate, as President 
of Iran has seen political changes that may 
lead to a rethink in American policy. 

While the United States, Russia and 
China have been pursuing coherent policies 
in the “Greater Middle East“ for many years 
and a small number of regional players are 
also involved in the struggle for influence, 
there is no sign of common, specific in- 
volvement on the part of the European Un- 
ion. Only a few large oil companies have any 
presence in the region. Europe would have 
good reason to pursue its interests in this re- 
gion with determination. However, apart 
from a few agreements, aid packages and re- 
form programs with the countries of the 
Caucasus and Central Asia, involvement in 
a pipeline project from Russia, via Bulgaria, 
to Greece and the basic agreement for the 
Energy Charter that is intended to secure a 
steady flow of energy between Central Asia 
and Europe, the European Union has little 
to show for its efforts. The governments of 
most European countries seem to rely on 
the political and strategic presence of the 
USA in these regions that are so significant 


for the supply of energy and economic sta- 
bility. i 
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The need for pragmatism 
and rationalism 


Irrespective of America's remarkable in- 
volvement, the struggle for influence, eco- 
nomic benefit and the political alignment of 
the countries of the Caucasus and Central 
Asia is not yet over. This is certainly partly 
because the complicated transformation 
processes and conflicts in this region make 
it difficult to offer any definite forecasts. On 
the other hand, Washington's political, eco- 
nomic and strategic interests no longer co- 
incide, so that American policy successes 
are seldom achieved with the desired speed. 
In a region where so much is in a state of 
flux and so many contradictory interests col- 
lide there can be no “simple“ solutions. 
Pragmatism and rationalism are re- 
quired in this context, in other words a pro- 
cedure that takes account of the complexity 
of the situation and that knows how to ex- 
ploit Russia's present weakness. New pipe- 
lines that are outside the influence of Mos- 
cow, determined political and cultural in- 
volvement, financial and technological aid, 
closer military cooperation with the coun- 
tries of the Caucasus and Central Asia 
should also prove useful in the future to 
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draw the region out of Russia's control. 
Zbigniev Brzezinski, Brent Scowcroft and 
Richard Murphy are correct when they sup- 
port a more flexible attitude in their country 
towards Iran.” They are right to argue that 
the politics of embargo have failed to 
achieve their purpose in the past because 
Europe has always refused solidarity and 
other powers, such as Russia and China, 
were subject to American sanctions anyway. 

However, Washington's unilateral meas- 
ures now seem further to restrict political 
options and to endanger America's leader- 
ship role. A more differentiated position to- 
wards Iran on Washington's part, a careful 
weighing up of priorities and a turning away 
from “simple behavioral patterns could 
bring more movement to USA policy on the 
entire “Greater Middle East“ and reduce the 
danger that the economic, political and stra- 
tegic interests of America will drift further 
apart. The new approach to American-Ira- 
nian relations should certainly not start at 
government level. A better course would be 
to make new contacts through mutually ad- 
vantageous trade and investment. It would 
be unwise to wait too long in this regard be- 
cause no one knows whether the much 
sought-after resources of Central Asia will 
be required in the near future. 


6 See also: Charles Kurzman, Soft on Satan — Challenges for Iranian — U. S. Relations, in: Middle East Policy, June 1998, 


pp. 63-72. 


7 Zbigniew Brzezinski/Brent Scowcroft/Richard Murphy: Differentiated Containment, in: Foreign Affairs, May-June 


1997, pp. 20-30. 
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GEORG SCHILD 


Tensions in American Foreign Policy 


between President and Congress 


The end of the East-West conflict forced the 
USA to reformulate its goals oft foreign policy. 
Two divergent views are in conflict in this mat- 
ter. On the one hand the USA is expected to use 
its foreign policy to play a part in shaping the 
new world order; on the other it is felt that inter- 
nal —.especially economic and social — concerns 
should determine foreign policy and the USA 
should focus its international involvement on a 
few selected areas of economic and strategic in- 
terest. This argument, which is more than aca- 
demic, is carried on principally between Con- 
gress and the administration, and has already 
had not inconsiderable effects. In the following 
article Georg Schild, lecturer in the Political 
Sciences Seminar at Bonn University and a 
proven expert on American politics, describes 
the chief proponents of the different views, how 
significant they are in determining the changes 
in American foreign policy and in what way 
they seek or have sought to influence its course. 
Actions by the USA which have not always 
been understood are made clearer, and future 
decisions by what is at present the only remain- 
ing superpower will be easier to predict. 


The end of the Cold War forced the USA to 
redefine its foreign policy for the third time 
this century. Nearly a decade later two differ- 
ent approaches to foreign policy are still com- 
peting with each other, unlike after the First 
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and Second World Wars when there was gen‘ 
eral agreement in American society on the 
future shaping of international relations. , 

Those who support the idea of an inter- 
national world order, whose principles weré 
formulated in September 1990 by President 
George Bush after the Iraqi invasion of Ku! 
wait, argue that the USA, as the largest in- 
dustrial nation, can only be secure in a 
world organised on the principles of democ- 
racy and free trade. America has no alterna- 
tive but to pursue an active foreign policy 
and oppose aggressors like the Iraqi dictator 
Saddam Hussein. If the USA failed to do 
this it would send a signal to tyrants all over 
the world that military invasions would be 
worth attempting. Supporters of this view 
such as Zbigniew Brzezinski, former secu- 
rity advisor to President Jimmy Carter, advo- 
cate an active foreign policy and support 
diplomatic, economic and military initia; 
tives to resolve regional conflicts. In his 
book “The Only Superpower“ Brzezinski de 
fines the aim of American foreign policy to 
be the need to prevent the development of a 
dominant and hostile power on the Eura- 
sian continent. The whole of the area from 
Europe through Russia as far as China, Ja- 
pan and India must be integrated into a sin- 
gle security system. President Clinton’s 
chief national security advisor, Anthony 
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Lake, set out the guidelines for future Ameri- 
can foreign policy in September 1993; this 
would support the community of the most 
important market economies as well as 
emerging democracies, while opposing ag- 
gressive acts by countries hostile to democ- 
racy. This type of foreign and security policy 
would require for the foreseeable future the 
participation of the USA in international dip- 
lomatic and military initiatives and the main- 
tenance of a significant arms capability.! 

A view opposed to this seeks to limit the 
relations of the USA with other countries to 
immediate strategic and economic inter- 
ests, now that the Cold War is won. Accord- 
ing to economists like Robert Gilpin and po- 
litical analysts like William Hyland and 
Christopher Layne, the American strategy 
of military supremacy after the Second 
World War has certainly prevented Soviet 
aggression but at the same time contributed 
to the relative decline of the economic im- 
portance of the USA.” In a period without 
any direct military threat foreign policy 
should therefore be limited to achieving 
narrowly defined national objectives. Adher- 
ents of this view do not want relations with 
other countries to be conducted on the basis 
of international security considerations, but 
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according to whether these countries share 
America’s views on the fight against drugs 
and are prepared to remove perceived obsta- 
cles to trade which hinder an increase in 
American exports. Securing jobs at home 
seems more important than the develop- 
ment of the North American Free Trade Zone 
(NAFTA) into the Free Trade Agreement of 
the Americas (FTAA), which other central 
and south American countries could join. 

This long-running debate about future 
American foreign policy carried on in jour- 
nals like “Foreign Affairs“, “Foreign Policy“ 
and “International Security“ has wide-rang- 
ing significance for domestic politics as well 
as for the constitution, and has not yet been 
given a proper place in scholarly discus- 
sions. Whereas the Clinton administration 
and foreign policy advisors to previous pres- 
idents demand an active foreign policy to re- 
flect America’s global interests, members of 
Congress, among them leading republicans 
like Jesse Helms, chairman of the Foreign 
Policy Committee of the Senate, as well as 
democrats like Richard Gephardt, who leads 
the opposition in the House of Representa- 
tives, regard internal and social policy con- 
siderations as an essential component of 
foreign policy? 


1 New York Times, 12. 9. 1990; Zbigniew Brzezinski, The Grand Chessboard: American Primary and Its Geostrategis Im- 
peratives, New York: Harper Collins 1997, p. 15; Robert J. Lieber, Eagle without a Cause: Making Foreign Policy Without 
the Soviet Threat, in: Robert J. Lieber (ed.), American Foreign Policy at the End of the Century, New York: Addison-Wesley 
1997, p. 14. 

2 Robert Gilpin, War and Change in World Politics, Cambridge, Mass., Cambridge University Press, 1981, p. 156-57; 
Graham Allison/Gregory Treverton (eds.), Rethinking America’s Security: Beyond Cold War to New World Order, New 
York: Norton, 1992, p. 448; Samuel P Huntington, The Erosion of American National Interests, Foreign Affairs 76 (1997), 
pp. 28-49; Christopher Layne, From Preponderance to Offshore Balancing: America’s Future Grand Strategy, in: Interna- 
tional Security 22 (1997), 1, p. 110-111. 

3 Among recent studies on the relationship of President and Congress in the field of foreign policy are: Barbara Hinckley, 
Less Than Meets the Eye: Foreign Policy Making and the Myth of the Assertive Congress, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press 1994; Louis Fisher, Presidential War Power, Lawrence: University Press of Kansas 1995; James Lindsay, Congress 
and the Politics of US Foreign Policy, Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press 1994; Jeremy Rosner, The New Tug-of- 
War: Congress, the Executive Branch, and National Security, Washington D. C.: Carnegie Endowment for International 
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A decade after the end of the Cold War 
American foreign policy is best understood 
as the result of conflict between the Presi- 
dent and Congress over the goals of this pol- 
icy as well as the role of Congress in formu- 
lating these goals. What follows is a descrip- 
tion of some aspects of the relationship be- 
tween these two institutions in the area of 
foreign affairs after the end of the East-West 
conflict, and a discussion of some current 
points of conflict. 


The basis of 
American foreign policy 


For the USA, which has weak neighbours to 
the north and south and is bordered by 
oceans in east and west, international rela- 
tions and security policy considerations 
have traditionally been far less important 
than for European countries. The USA in- 
tensified its foreign policy mainly in emer- 
gencies, when vital interests seemed under 
threat. In 1812 and 1917 the Americans em- 
barked on wars against European countries 
accused of damaging American trade inter- 
ests. After the end of the First World War the 
country reverted to its basic position of isola- 
tionism. The American public and leading 
politicians doubted that the country’s partic- 
ipation in international organisations such 
as the League of Nations would serve their 
own security; on the contrary, there was the 
danger of being reluctantly drawn into 
Asian or European disputes. Article 10 of 
the League of Nations Charter, which called 
on all its members to protect existing bor- 
ders, went too far for some American con- 
gressmen and senators. Senator Hiram 
Johnson from California, for example, re- 
jected American entry into the League of 
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Nations with the assertion that under this 
Article 10 Great Britain could demand 
“American blood for the oppression of Ire- 
land*.* President Woodrow Wilson’s desper- 
ate plea for American participation proved 
unsuccessful. In two ballots (November 
1919 and March 1920) the US Senate re- 
jected entry into the League of Nations. ' 
Only the Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 
bour in December 1941 and the emergence 
of a new threat in the form of aggressive So- 
viet communism at the end of the Second 
World War led to a break with America’s tra- 
ditional foreign policy. In 1949 the country 
gave up nearly 200 years of opposition 
against participation in peace-time military 
alliances and, together with West European 
countries, founded the North Atlantic de- 
fence organisation NATO. For over forty 
years Washington’s measures in foreign 
and security policy were dictated by the de- 
sire to contain the USSR, and the sending of 
American troops to distant countries such 
as Korea and Vietnam in the fifties and six- 
ties can only be understood against the 
background of the East-West conflict. Left- 
wing coups in Latin-American countries 
such as Guatemala, Cuba and Chile as- 
sumed. global significance in the eyes of 
American politicians, as they were seen as'a 
threat to the freedom and democracy of the 
whole of the western hemisphere. l 
The consensus in foreign policy which 
made such, human, financial and military 
burdens possible, no longer exists today. No- 
where have the problems of future Ameri- 
can foreign policy become clearer than in 
the debate over participation in the Bosnian 
civil war in the early r990s. In the USA 
there was no national consensus about how 
best to end the bloodiest conflict in Europe 
since the end of the Second World War and 
what role the USA should play. Supporters 
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and opponents of greater American involve- 
ment were in irreconcilable disagreement 
and argued with different historical experi- 
ences. Intellectuals like Elie Wiesel and poli- 
ticians such as the democratic Congress- 
man Frank McCloskey from Indiana 
blamed the Clinton administration for hav- 
ing allowed all the principles the USA had 
stood for since 1945 to be undermined in 
Bosnia.* 

The opponents of US involvement ar- 
gued that the USA should not get mixed up 
in an internal European conflict where there 
were no direct implications for American 
national security. The diplomat and histo- 
rian George F. Kennan, who nearly fifty 
years earlier had played an important part in 
formulating the containment policy towards 
the USSR, wrote in 1993 that, though the 
USA could not ignore the situation in the 
Balkans, the war in Bosnia was primarily a 
matter for Europe: “It is their continent, not 
ours, that is affected. They have the physical 
and military resources with which to con- 
front the problem. And if they claim, as 
many of them do, that they lack the political 
unity to confront it successfully, the answer 
is that perhaps this is one of the instances, 
not uncommon in the lives of nations as of 
individuals, when one has to rise to the occa- 
sion“.® 

President Bill Clinton wavered. for 
months between moral indignation over 
Serbian atrocities and the fear of prolonged 
military involvement in the Balkans which 
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awakened memories of the Vietnam war. 
Only when Croatian troops heavily defeated 
the Bosnian Serbs in the Krajina region in 
the summer of 1995 did the administration 
see a suitable opportunity to become more 
heavily involved. Within six months Ameri- 
can negotiators succeeded in bringing the 
watring parties around one table. 

The war in Bosnia became significant for 
the shaping of Clinton’s future foreign pol- 
icy and for the relationship between execu- 
tive and legislature in Washington for three 
reasons. First, it became clear that the global 
interpretation of the concept of “national se- 
curity“ during the Cold War period was no 
longer valid. The people and Congress were 
not prepared to send American troops to 
keep the peace in a region such as the Bal- 
kans where the USA had no direct strategic 
or economic interests. 

Second, the supreme importance of the 
USA in the field of diplomatic and military 
initiatives after the end of the Cold War was 
demonstrated. US negotiators achieved 
within a few months in the second half of 
1995 what the Europeans had not done in 
years, namely to bring the warring parties to 
serious peace talks round a negotiating table 
through the credible threat of sanctions. Af- 
ter initial indifference Clinton became ac- 
tively involved in foreign policy problems in 
the area of international relations and made 
intensive efforts to settle conflicts in the 
Near and Middle East, in the Aegean dispute 
between Greece and Turkey, in Northern 


4 Cf. Thomas A. Bailey, A Diplomatic History of the American People, 10th ed., Englewood Cliffs, Prentice-Hall 1980, 
p. 615. 

5 Tom Post, Bosnia: Clinton’s Call, in: Newsweek, 3. 5. 1993, p. 46; Hearing before the Subcommittee on Europe and the 
Middle East of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, 103rd Congress, 1st Session, 15. 9. 1993, 
Washington D. C. 1993, p. 14. 

6 George F. Kennan, The Balkan Crises: 1913 and 1993, in: New York Review of Books, 15 July 1993, also in: George F. 
Kennan, At a Century’s Ending: Reflections 1982-1995, New York: Norton 1996, p. 204. 
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Ireland, in African theatres of war and in 
North Korea. These successes, inseparably 
linked to the names of leading members of 
the Clinton administration like Madeleine 
Albright, Warren Christopher, Richard Hol- 
brooke, John Kornblum, Charles Redman, 
Dennis Ross and others, were primarily re- 
actions to acutely threatening situations, but 
do not reflect a coherent conception of for- 
eign policy. 

Third, the civil war in Bosnia also led to 
an internal political struggle between the ad- 
ministration and Congress which seems to 
typify the tense relations between these two 
institutions in the area of foreign policy 
since the end of the Cold War. After coming 
to power in January 1993 the President criti- 
cised the UN weapons embargo imposed on 
all the warring parties. While the Bosnian 
Serbs, who were accused of being the ag- 
gressors, could draw on military supplies 
from the former Yugoslav People’s Army, 
the trade embargo made it much harder for 
the Bosnian Muslims to obtain sufficient 
weapons. A move by Foreign Secretary 
Christopher in spring 1993 to lift the em- 
bargo failed due to the opposition of Euro- 
pean countries. While the Clinton adminis- 
tration reluctantly bowed to the European 
veto, Congress members repeated their de- 
mands for arms deliveries to the Muslims to 
be started. At the end of April 1994 the ad- 
ministration found another option, whereby 
Clinton would formally endorse the Euro- 
pean embargo decision while at the same 
time aiding the Muslims, who were re- 
garded as victims. The Croatian government 
asked Washington whether weapons from 
Iran could be sent to the Bosnian Muslims 
via Croatia; the administration decided not 
to prevent such deliveries. For just two years 
Iran supplied rifles, mortars, anti-tank mis- 
siles and ammunition, and the deliveries 
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only ceased when the deployment of IFOR 
troops in Bosnia began at the end of 1995.7 

When the opposition Republicans 
gained a majority in both Houses of Con- 
gress in the mid-term elections of Novem- 
ber 1994 their criticism of Clinton’s policy 
was intensified. At the beginning of Decem- 
ber 1994 Robert Dole, now leader of the Re- 
publican majority in the Senate and Newt 
Gingrich, leader of a radical conservative 
group who was promoted to Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, demanded a 
more active policy towards the Serbs in the 
Bosnian civil war. They forced the adminis- 
tration to cease monitoring the weapons 
embargo against the Bosnian government. 
The involvement of Congress in the Bosnia 
policy reached its high point in July 1995 
with the passing of a law supporting the 
right of Bosnia and Herzegovina to defend 
their own territory. Clinton vetoed the de- 
mand for the immediate lifting of the weap- 
ons embargo. He knew that it no longer had 
any significance because of the Iranian de- 
liveries, but he did not want to terminate the 
joint American-European policy.® 

When reports of these Iranian deliveries 
to the Bosnian Muslims appeared in the 
American press in the spring of 1996 the in- 
ternal political squabble between the White 
House and Congress got worse. Dole criti- 
cised the deliveries from Iran and the fact 
that he had not been kept informed of them. 
Since the administration knew of the deliv- 
eries but did not itself participate directly in 
them, it believed it was under no obligation 
to provide information to Congress. Against 
this, the Republican majority in both 
Houses condemned the administration's ac- , 
tion as a deliberate violation of its constitu- 
tional responsibilities towards Congress in 
the field of foreign policy. A study on the 
supply of arms carried out on behalf of the 
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US Senate at the end of 1996 concluded that 
the administration had come “dangerously 
close“ to an improper secret act.? Even 
though this episode had no legal conse- 
quences, the political damage was neverthe- 
less enormous. The Republican majority in 
Congress would from now on make its for- 
eign policy ideas clear and would seek to im- 


pose them on the President by legislative 


means. 


The President, Congress 
and foreign policy 


With the collapse of the Soviet enemy, the 
emergence of new, local conflicts and the 
growing importance of international eco- 
nomic problems, not only did the foreign 
policy consensus of 1945-1989 come under 
threat, but also the dominance of the Presi- 
dentin matters of foreign policy. This execu- 
tive dominance never had a legal foundation 
since the US constitution only allows the 
President a few specific powers in foreign 
policy. The unlimited leader role of the exec- 
utive has come about since the 1940s rather 
as-a reaction to the country’s acute percep- 
tion of threats. Since the Second World War 
both Democrat and Republican Presidents 
have systematically succeeded in extending 
their dominance in foreign policy thanks to 
organisations made available to them like 
the military, the National Security Council 
(NSC) and the secret services of the CIA and 
NSA. In the early decades after the Second 
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World War Congress allowed the executive 
this dominance without protest because 
only a President who, like John F. Kennedy 
in the Cuban crisis in October 1962, could 
believably threaten an atomic response, 
would appear on equal terms with the Soviet 
rulers. Thus was laid the foundation for the 
“imperial Presidency“ of the 1960s and 
1970s, at the height of which Presidents 
Lyndon B. Johnson and Richard Nixon were 
able to conduct years of armed conflict in 
Vietnam without a formal declaration of war 
by Congress. With the passing of the War 
Powers Resolution in 1973 Congress took 
the first step towards increasing its partici- 
pation in the formulation of security policy. 
Members demanded to be consulted within 
48 hours on the deployment of troops; if 
they then refused to agree to intervention, 
US units had to be withdrawn within two 
months. Up until now Presidents have con- 
tested the constitutional validity of the War 
Powers Resolution, but they have avoided a 
confrontation with Congress on the issue. 
For this reason President George Bush at 
the beginning of 1991 sought the support of 
Congress for US participation in the Gulf 
War but did not ask it to declare war on Iraq. 
The ballot on 12 January 1991 was already an 
indication of the complex role of Congress 
in foreign policy after the end of the Cold 
War. Both Houses supported the President’s 
action, but the vote in the Senate of 52 to 47 
was particularly tight. The aim of Demo- 
cratic Senators, the majority of whom de- 
clared themselves against armed. conflict, 
was not to refuse the basic support of the 


7 Los Angeles Times, 5. 4. 1996; Frankfurter Aligemeine Zeitung (FAZ), 9. 4. 1996; Time, 26. 2. 1996, p. 36. 

8 Washington Post, 11. 11. 1994; New York Times, 1. 12.1994; New York Times, 5. 12. 1994; Bosnia and Herzegovina 
Self-Defense Act of 1995, US Information and Texts, 28. 7.1995, p. 20-21. 
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Chamber for the president, but to remind 
him that the Senate’s approval would not be 
unquestioning and could easily change to 
opposition. Nowadays it seems inconceiva- 
ble that the comprehensive and unopposed 
transfer of responsibility for security to the 
President should take place, as occurred in 
the vote on the Gulf of Tonkin resolution in 
the summer of 1964. On that occasion the 
Senate voted by 88 to 2 and the House of 
Representatives by as many as 416 to nil to 
authorise the President to take all measures 
deemed necessary to maintain American in- 
terests in Vietnam. 

Members of Congress now participate in 
formulating American attitudes not only in 
the classic area of security policy but also in 
the fields of foreign trade and bilateral rela- 
tions. Six examples will illustrate this: 
namely, NATO talks on its enlargement to 
the east; the passing of the Helms-Burton 
law; the shaping of relations with Latin- 
American countries; the open opposition of 
Congress to the foreign policy and foreign 
trade initiatives of the President; the ques- 
tion of the payment of American member- 
ship dues to the UN; and finally, the reaction 
of Congress to the renewed confrontation 
between UN weapons inspectors and Iraq at 
the beginning of 1998. 


- The debate on the enlargement 
of. NATO to the east 
After initial scepticism regarding the cost 
and purpose of an eastern expansion by 
NATO, the Clinton administration became 
one of the driving forces behind this prac- 
ess. In a hearing before the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee in October 1997, For- 
eign Secretary Albright stated that an en- 
larged NATO would expand the area where 
wars would be inconceivable, and would 
also make America more secure: “The USA 
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is a European power. If we have an interest 
in the lands west of the Oder River, then we 
surely have an interest in the fate of the 200 
million people who live in the nations be- 
tween the Baltic and Black Seas. We waged 
the Cold War in part because these nations 
were held captive. We fought World War II 
in part because they had been invaded. We 
know that half the continent cannot be se- 
cure if the other half is in turmoil.“ The idea 
that the security of Europe and America 
could be guaranteed by an enlargement of 
NATO received an initially cool reception in 
the Senate, which had to approve the en- 
largement with a two-thirds majority. Al- 
though no-one came out unambiguously - 
against an expansion of the alliance, several 
Senators voiced objections to the projected 
costs and the effects on relations with Rus- 
sia." 

Typical of the Senate’s attitude was a con- 
tribution in the “Washington Post“ at the 
end of March 1997 by Mississippi’s Senator 
Trent Lotts, leader of the Republican major- 
ity. Lotts did not criticize the administration 
directly, but demanded the’ advance partici- 
pation of Senators in all negotiations on 
NATO enlargement: “The administration 
and our NATO allies need to understand the 
concerns of the Senate before any treaty is 
submitted for ratification. If President Clin- 
ton waits until 1998, it could be too late,“ 
The Senate insisted on its constitutional role 
in the field of foreign policy and reminded 
Clinton of what happened to the Versailles 
Treaty eighty years earlier. Clinton was pre- 
pared to accommodate the Senate, and in 
mid-September 1997 he sent an eleven- 
page letter to a number of Senators in which 
he answered questions on the reasons for 
admitting more countries to NATO and the 
financial consequences to be expected. In 
response to fears that the costs could not be 
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accurately assessed President Clinton stated 
that the additional burden expected for the 
USA would be limited to 150-200 million 
dollars annually for the period from 2000 to 
2009. On 30 April 1998 the US Senate ap- 
proved the enlargement of NATO with a 
clear majority of 80 votes to 19.1! 
Compared with other questions of secu- 
rity policy such as involvement in Bosnia no 
controversial public debate about NATO en- 
largement took place in the USA. The 
former Chairman of the Senate Defence 
Committee, Sam Nunn, explained this was 
because those opposed to NATO enlarge- 
ment (one of whom was Nunn himself) had 
never succeeded in dominating the discus- 
sion. He declared that foreign policy had 
been dictated by internal political considera- 
tions since the end of the Cold War, and 
these indicated the need for enlargement. 
Both conservative Republicans, who sup- 
ported a military strengthening of the coun- 
try, and Democrats who remembered the or- 
igins of collective security thinking under 
the Roosevelt and Truman administrations, 
were able to support the enlargement of 
NATO to include Hungary, Poland and the 
Czech Republic. The lack of broader discus- 
sion on America’s future role in Central and 


- Eastern Europe, as well as the restriction of 


the first stage of enlargement to three coun- 
tries, for which the American people 
showed great sympathy, tells us little about 
how foreign policy discussions will evolve 
when it is a question, for instance, of admit- 
ting the Baltic countries to NATO. Although 
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the conservative Senator John Warner failed 
in his proposal to block the inclusion of ad- 
ditional countries into NATO for three 
years, the ballot on it of 59 votes to 41 was 
significantly closer than the one that ad- 
mitted the first three East European coun- 
tries.” 


The enactment of the Helms-Burton law 
The signing by Congress of the Cuban Lib- 
erty and Democratic Solidarity Act in March 
1996 proved that members are ready to ac- 
tively intervene themselves in foreign policy 
through critical discussion of a treaty nego- 
tiated by the executive. The law known by 
the names of its sponsors, Jesse Helms and 
Dan Burton, enables American citizens, 
whose property in Cuba was expropriated at 
the beginning of the 1960s, to take proceed- 
ings in American courts against foreign 
firms that trade with the Castro regime. The 
declared aim of the law is to further inten- 
sify the pressure on Fidel Castro’s regime by 
increasing the existing trade restrictions, 
and to seek in this way to topple him. Since 
the exchange of goods between the USA and 
Cuba has already been severely limited for © 
the past 35 years, the hope is to overthrow 
Castro through an embargo on a global 
scale. 4 

American commentators and particu- 
larly foreign governments and enterprises 
reacted with disbelief and dismay to this de- 
mand to comply with American laws inter- 
nationally. For the past two years President 
Clinton has been engaged in a damage limi- 


10 Institute for National Strategic Studies, National Defense University, 1997 Strategic Assessment, Washington D. C.: 
National Defense University 1997, pp. 40-43; hearing of Madeleine Albright before the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
21. 10. 1997, US Information and Texts, 23. 10.1997, p. 5; Washington Post, 8. 10. 1997. 


. 11 Trent Lott, The Senate’s Role in NATO Enlargement, Washington Post, 21. 3. 1997; Letter from Clinton to Senator Kay 


Bailey Hutchinson and others, 11. 9.1997, US Information and Texts, 17. 9. 1997, p. 4. 
12 Washington Post, 8. 3. 1998. 
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tation exercise, on the one hand joining in 
the anti-Cuban rhetoric of Congress and on 
the other negotiating exceptions to the 
Helms-Burton regulations with European 
countries and Canada. At the moment the 
political initiative in the question of rela- 
tions with Cuba is held by Congress. In the 
course of negotiations to frame the bill in 
March 1996 Newt Gingrich, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, declared that 
Congress and not the President would de- 
cide when the sanctions on Cuba would be 
lifted. Clinton’s announcement on 18 May 
1998 to the World Trade Organisation 
(WTO) in Geneva that he would ask Con- 
gress for greater freedom of action regard- 
ing the imposition of trade sanctions in 
terms of the Helms-Burton law was severely 
criticized by Senator Helms and other mem- 
bers of Congress. The Republican member 
Lincoln Diaz-Balart from Florida warned 
the administration (as well as America’s Eu- 
ropean partners) not to take it for granted 
that Clinton’s ideas for loosening sanctions 
on Cuba had the support of Congress.” 


The development of relations with 
Latin-American countries 

The USA determines its relations with 
countries such as Mexico and Columbia 
largely by asking how closely they agree with 
the attitudes of the US on combatting illegal 
immigration and drug smuggling. Every 
year since 1986 the American President re- 
ports to members which countries have co- 
operated in the fight against international 
drug smuggling and which have dragged 
their feet. In 1997 this process of certifying 
the willingness to cooperate aroused great 
media interest, as there had been much ar- 
gument for a long time about Mexico's posi- 
tion. The US Foreign Ministry wanted to de- 


clare Mexico officially as a country that was 


cooperating in the drugs war even though 
high-ranking members of President Er- 
nesto Zedillo had been in contact with drug 
traffickers. After Mexico received certifica- 
tion Sénator Helms charged the President 
with “cheating“ and accused the Mexican 
government of not giving sufficient support 
to the fight against narcotics." i 


The opposition of Congress i 

In November 1997 anti-free trade members, 
led by the Democratic opposition leader Ri- 
chard Gephardt, denied the President the 
negotiating authority he wanted for bi- and 
muliilateral trade agreements (fast-track au- 
thority). A majority of Democrats rejected 
the facilitation of trade and the reduction in 
customs barriers, pointing out that this 
could lead to a loss of jobs in the US. Com- 
menis in the press described Clinton’s fail- 
ure as one of the most serious political set- 
backs he had experienced in his five years in 
government, as the expansion of interna- 
tional trade was the declared aim of his ad- 
ministration.! In issues on trade the Presi- 
dent is opposed by a coalition of Democratic 
members and populist politicians like 
Patrick Buchanan and Ross Perot. i 


Membership dues to the United Nations 
In autumn 1997 the House of Representa- 
tives rejected the payment of 819 million 
dollars of outstanding contributions to the 
UN by 333 votes to 76. They justified their 
action, amongst other things, with a criti- 
cism of the family planning and abortion 
programmes of the UN which conflict with 
public opinion in the US. Foreign Secretary 
Albright expressed concern that this might 
lead to reduction in the influence of the US 
in the world. “Can you imagine, while we’re 
asking the U.N. to be the first line in our dis- 
cussions about how to make the Iraqis corm- 
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ply (with weapons inspections), that we are 
actually debating whether we should pay 
back our dues to the U.N.?“ The White 
House let it be known that it regarded the at- 
titude of the Republican majority as “utterly 
bone-headed“. It was principally as a sop to 
the Senate that Madeleine Albright had op- 
posed a second term of office for the UN 
General Secretary Boutros Boutros-Ghalis, 
who had been accused by Congress of weak 
leadership on the issue of reforms of the 
UN.16 


Weapons inspections. in Iraq 

When early in 1998 Saddam Hussein re- 
fused to open his presidential palaces to the 
inspectors of the UN and the Iraq crisis es- 
calated, Congress adopted the same “yes — 
but“ stance as it had done seven years earlier 
in the vote on participation in the Gulf War. 
In principle the members of Congress 
shared the view of the administration that 
the inspections had to be carried out and 
that the use of force was justified to ensure 
this. But apart from this there was strong 
criticism of the President’s policy, accusing 
him of not preparing the American people 
adequately for a military strike and of not 


putting forward any plan on what was to be . 


done with Saddam Hussein after an initial 
military attack. After a visit to Iraq by the 
UN General Secretary Kofi Annan at the end 
of February 1998 defused the situation, Re- 
publican criticism altered course. Senator 
Lott regretted that the President had given 


Annotations: 


up the initiative in resolving the conflict. 
The Republicans thought that Annan had 
not achieved sufficient results in his Bagh- 
dad negotiations. The administration took 
the view that it would soon become clear 
whether Saddam Hussein would keep his 
promise to allow inspections without hin- 
drance. According to an article in the 
“Washington Post“ by the national security 
advisor Samuel Berger, the USA would re- 
sort to military pressure if he failed to do 
go.18 


American foreign policy 
since the Cold War 


The idea that the White House and the For- 
eign Ministry dominate foreign policy and 
are able to dictate the international political 
agenda to Congress no longer holds good af- 
ter the end of the East-West conflict. At the 
present time foreign policy is characterized 
by controversial debates of substance, for in- 
stance on free trade policy, and by the insti- 
tutional split into an administration that is 
taken up with foreign policy and is very con- 
scious of its responsibilities as the last re- 
maining superpower, and a Congress domi- 
nated by the party in opposition which sees 
foreign policy as secondary to national, re- 
gional and party political considerations. 
Members such as Richard Gephardt, like 
Clinton a Democrat, look at the world from 


13 New York Times, 2. 3. 1996; Congressional Quarterly, 9. 3. 1996, p. 632; Washington Post, 19. 5. 1998. 


14 Strategic Assessment 1997, p. 74; FAZ, 3. 3. 1997. 


15 New York Times, 11. 11. and 12. 11. 1997; FAZ, 13. 11. 1997; Martin Walker, The New American Hegemony, World 


Policy Journal 13 (1996), 2, pp. 13-21, here p. 17. 
16 Washington Post, 13. 11., 14. 11. and 29. 4. 1998. 
17 Washington Post, 26. 2. 1998. 
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the standpoint of their constituency and its 
particular economic interests. Others, like 
Senators Jesse Helms and Alphonse d’Am- 
ato, are now continually stirring up debates 
on the dictatorship in Cuba, the oppression 
of Tibet, the drugs policy of Columbia, the 
involvement of Swiss banks with Holocaust 
money, and the supposed persecution of ad- 
herents of scientology in Germany. The 
Democratic Senator Tom Daschle has ac- 
cused politicians of both parties of using for- 
eign policy nowadays as a means of raising 
their personal and party image. Congress 
has found laws on sanctions to be a success- 
ful method of appearing active in foreign 
policy. The White House must fear losing 
even more freedom of action in the area of 
international relations. People with experi- 
ence of foreign affairs have noted the dan- 
gers of an inconsistent foreign policy domi- 
nated by changing majorities in Congress. 
In a hearing before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of Senate in July 1995 the 
former foreign secretary Henry Kissinger 
accused Congress of seeking to control for- 
eign policy in every detail, and Congress was 
not the right place for this.!° Not much re- 


Annotations: 


mains now of the “imperial Presidency“ — 4 
term coined 25 years ago by the American 
historian Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. to de- 
scribe the domination of foreign policy by 
the President. Nowadays Clinton has to seek 
fresh majorities before almost every ballot 
on foreign policy. If he does get the support 
of Congress, it is in a precisely defined way 
so as to hamper the dominance of the White 
House. ; 

The involvement of the USA in foreign 
affairs has always been directly linked to 
perceived dangers to the country. The feel; 
ing that there were no threats after 1918 al- 
lowed the USA to drift into isolationist poli» 
cies. In response to the Soviet threat after 
1945 the USA took it upon itself to lead the 
democratic West for over a generation. Fu- 
ture American foreign policy will in the 
main continue to be a response to the per- 
ception of threats, but at present no one can 
agree on what these might be. Until a con- 
sensus is reached on this, ideas on an inter- 
national world order will continue to con- 
flict with the call to put internal politics first, 
and the President and Congress will con- 
tinue to hold opposing policy views. 


19 Tom Daschle, The Water’s Edge, Foreign Policy, vol. 101, Summer 1996, p. 8; Henry Kissinger: Statement before the 
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Kari-RuDOLF KORTE 


Little Scope for a Change of Course 
Characteristic Patterns of Foreign Policy 
Decision-making during the Kohl Era 


Eight years after the achievement of German 
unity it is time for a look back to clarify the con- 
tribution German policies made to unification 
and at the same time to ask how the relation- 
ship of the Federal Republic of Germany — now 
larger, of course, and enjoying full sovereignty — 
with its international environment has changed 
since then. Although the foreign minister, 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher, initially occupies the 
limelight, in the course of the investigation the 
Federal Chancellor, Helmut Kohl, will be clearly 
seen to play a more and more central role in 
German foreign policy. This presentation of the 
individual strands and interconnections of the 


` process by Karl-Rudolf Korte, leader of the re- 


search group on Germany at the University of 
Munich, is based on a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the relevant papers in the Federal Chan- 
cellery in Bonn. 


Memory can bathe the past in a rosy glow. 
Turning-points in history always change the 


view of what went before. This means that 


Annotations: 


looking back from today we run the danger 
of limiting the history of both the Euro and 
German unity to the premonitions about 
them. It is by no means the case that the his- 
tory of the policies that led directly to the Eu- 
ropean currency union and the eastward en- 
largement of the European Union (EU) be- 
gan with the election of Helmut Kohl as Fed- 
eral Chancellor on 1 October 1982. One will 
likewise look in vain for a concrete and prac- 
tical timetable for German unity in the go- 
vernment statements of his “coalition of the 
centre“. On the other hand, it can be demon- 
strated that Helmut Kohl ignored fashiona- 
ble all bandwagons! and held fast to the ba- 
sic premises of a pro-Germany, pro-Europe 
policy with what one might call “monu- 
mental doggedness“.? The problem-solving 
power of central guiding concepts has long 
since been recognized in the development 
of the theory of international affairs as well 
as in the practical sphere of decision-mak- 
ing and negotiation.? Without a guiding 


1 Details in: Manuela Glaab, Deutschlandpolitik in der öffentlichen Meinung. Einstellungen und Regierungspolitik in West- 


deutschland 1949-1990, Opladen: Leske und Budrich 1998. 


2 Hermann Rudolph, Von monumentaler Unbeirrbarkeit, in: Süddeutsche Zeitung (SZ), 3. 4. 1990. 

3 Markus Jachtenfuchs, Ideen und internationale Beziehungen, in: Zeitschrift für internationale Beziehungen, 2/1995, 
pp. 417-442; Karl-Rudolf Korte, Was denken die anderen über uns? Fremdbilder als notwendiges Korrektiv der deutschen 
AuBenpolitik, in: Internationale Politik, 2/1997, pp. 47~54; idem, Ideen oder Interessen? Integrationsansatze im Kultur- 
raum Europa, in: Europa am Scheideweg, Munich: 1998, pp. 87-94. Also William E. Paterson, Helmut Kohl, the “Vision 


Thing’ and Escaping the Semi-Sovereignty Trap, in: German Politics, 1/1998, pp. 17-37. 
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concept he made his own there could have 
been no progress on integration in the areas 
of German unity or European unity. For this 
Kohl went back to the fund of ideas of the 
first Federal Chancellor, Konrad Adenauer. 
In politics ideas and convictions have the 
power to shape events. They reduce the 
complexity of the situations surrounding 
decisions. It is not only interests and prefer- 
ences that had an important function in in- 
tegration and unification, the relevance of 
ideas, including non-concrete factors such 
as identities and philosophies, should also 
be seen as having played a significant role. 
- Both German and European unity be- 
long to the corpus of ideas which is charac- 
teristic of Kohl’s period as chancellor. To- 
gether with the beliefin an Atlantic commu- 
nity based on common ideals, they form the 
triple basis of Kohl's political philosophy. In 
line with his conservative, middle-class out- 
look, Kohl put all his political weight behind 
the concepts of Europe, the nation and the 
Atlantic partnership. In working out the im- 
plications for practical politics, the following 
considerations played a role: 
e If unification as a state was not on the 
agenda then at least the nation must be held 
together. 
e Ifthe European nation-states were not yet 
ready to develop towards a supranational 
union, then individual areas must be identi- 
fied in which political integration could be 
pursued. 
e When preconceived, Cold-War notions 
threatened to impair the transailantic part- 
nership during the eighties — especially dur- 
ing Reagan’s presidency — then the focus 
had to be shifted to the common ideals and 
the need to reduce anti-Western feeling. 


Kohl cherished his trio of ideas like: 


icons. If the overall concept was threatened, 


he would look for ee solutions at the 


negotiating table, right down to the last mi- 
nor detail. He developed a keen sense for 


.the emotional, integrative appeal of these 


concepts. At the same time he was not really 
interested in the concrete arrangements for 
agreements between the two Germanies, 
the nuts and bolts of reunification or details 
of the internal market. With an unflappabil- 
ity worthy of Adenauer, Kohl stuck to his ar- 
senal of basic concepts and formulations, 
which were repeated over and over again 
and to which the nation, European unity 
and the Atlantic partnership belonged. The 
vocabulary in which his programme was ex- 
pressed was geared to the knowledge of the 
man in the street, did not appear profound; 
his simplifications always gave his audience 
the feeling they were on familiar ground. 
With the emotional appeal that was always 
present under the surface but not precise 
enough to bind him to specific commit- 
ments, and driven by domestic politics, hie 
managed to hit on key elements of the mid- 
dle-class sentiments of the political centre 
he wanted to attract with his policies. This 
was the undiluted, personal essence of 
Kohl's foreign policy: more general appeal 
than strategy, more community-oriented 
image than concrete alternatives.* That is 
the way Kohl’s.important policy statements 
should be read and interpreted. 


Basic coordinates of his 
foreign and German- German, 
policies 


These can be illustrated from Kohl's first 
policy statement as chancellor of 23 October 
1982. With the title “Coalition of the centre: 
towards a policy of renewal“ his speech was 
divided into five sections: i 
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1. The economic, intellectual and moral cri- 
sis (economic and monetary crisis, the 
whole “turning-point“ discourse) 

2. Coalition of the centre (definition of the 
concept plus a reminder of Adenauer’s 
achievements and the intellectual basis of 
the coalition of the centre) 

3. Immediate priorities (new jobs, putting 
the social security system on a secure basis, 
policy towards aliens, foreign policy, secu- 
rity policy) . 

4. Future perspectives for the policies of the 
new government {working for a society with 
a human face, subsidiarity, young people, 
the family, policy. on Germany, Berlin) 

5. Principles (seven basic ideas). 

Seldom had a government statement of 
policy been so ideologically ambitious. This 
was not just expressed in the intention to 
overcome the “intellectual and moral cri- 
sis“, but in its overall formulation. Policies 
that had obtained up to that point were re- 
voked en masse, a “historic fresh start“ was 
promised. At its centre was clearly the im- 
mediate resolution of the crisis; the opening 
lines ran: “The coalition of the centre 
... Starts its work in the midst of the most 
serious economic crisis since the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Republic. This crisis 
has shaken the trust many people had in the 
ability of our state to act.“ The immediate 
goals of the Kohl administration were the 
consolidation of the budget, the stimulation 
of the economy and the reduction of spend- 
ing on welfare. These were to be achieved in 
a way that was perceptible to the electorate 
by 6 March 1983. In the sections dealing 
with his foreign, security and German- 


Annotations: 
4 A comprehensive examination of the premises of foreign and German-German policy as well as Kohl's style of government 
based on an analysis of government papers can be found in Karl-Rudolf Korte, Deutschlandpolitk in Helmut Kohis Kanzler- 
schaft. Regierungsstil und Entscheidungen 1982-1989, Stuttgart: DVA 1998. References to quotations from government 
statements relating to the following passages in the current article can also be found there. 


German policies, which were much more 
general than those on the economy, Kohl 
was at pains to emphasize both continuity 
with and correction of the Social-Demo- 
cratic course: 
e Strengthening and securing the coordi- 
nates of foreign and domestic policy as part 
of the Western world, in particular with re- 
gard to our relationship with the USA (“Ger- 
many’s foreign and security policy is based 
on the North Atlantic Treaty and friendship 
and partnership with the United States of 
America‘) 
e Commitment to unreserved compliance 
with NATO’s twin-track decision (“Waver- 
ing is highly dangerous for the Federal Re- 
public, given her geopolitical situation in 
the middle of Europe. The Treaty is the focal 
point of Germany’s approach to interna- 
tional relations“) 
e Commitment to a — fairly vaguely defined 
— European Union 
e Situating his government’s policy on Ger- 
man-German relations within the emotive 
context of the unity of the German nation. 

No one was surprised that Genscher in- 
sisted on continuity in foreign and security 
policy. Contrary to the situation obtaining in 
the previous coalition under Helmut 
Schmidt, who acted in isolation from his 
party (the SPD) in the question of NATO’s 
twin-track decision, under Helmut Kohl 
Genscher could rely on the government 
complying with the decision: “The Federal 
government unreservedly supports the 
NATO twin-track decision of 1979.“ 

In the initial policy statement the inci- 
sive style of the new political team was par- 
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ticularly visible in the section on the Ger- 
man question. The chancellor used the con- 
cept of the nation as a focal point around 
which everything else was organized. This is 
the way he presented it himself at the first 
meeting with his advisers to discuss the 
speech, integrating it with other basic ideas 
of his system of political coordinates: the 
partition of Germany as an aspect of histori- 
cal and national consciousness; European 
integration as protection for the Germans 
against dubious left-overs from past tradi- 
tions; the USA as guarantor of Western ide- 
als and external security. Although the sec- 
tion on German-German affairs was short 
and lacked any of the pregnant formulations 
which were to become part of the standard 
repertoire from the government’s second 
policy statement of 4 May 1983 on, for ex- 
ample, “Freedom is the crux of the German 
question“, these passages are unmistake- 
able evidence of Kohl’s new emphasis. 

A three-track approach can be discerned: 
an accentuation of the distinction in kind 
between the Federal Republic and the GDR; 
the linking of the German question to Euro- 
pean integration and an expression of prag- 
matic willingness to cooperate with the 
GDR. 

Kohl made the change from the preced- 
ing government clear above all through the 
emphasis on the difference in kind between 
the Federal government and the GDR lead- 
ership. Uncompromising and confronta- 
tional in his behaviour towards the Socialist 
Unity Party regime, he placed his policy on 
Germany in a wider historical context which 
took account of the whole legal basis of the 
Federal Republic, not just the agreements 
between East and West Germany of the early 
1970s. In line with his principles, Kohl iden- 
tified the concept of freedom as the crux of 
the German question, which he described 
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as still open, legally, politically and histori- 
cally. No question of negotiations with the 
GDR on matters of principle, at the same 
time a demonstration of a steadfastness that 
was anchored in the Western alliance. 


Achievements 
and deficiencies 


In European affairs the results the long pe- 
riod of fifteen years in office can here only 
be summed up in their main points.> What 
particularly strike the observer, besides the 
shift of emphasis in German-German rela- 
tions, are the initiatives with regard to Eu- 
rope. Having become chancellor only three 
months previously, Kohl was unprepared 


' for the first German presidency of the EC in 


1983. Despite that, he still managed to use 
the presidency to get a “Solemn declaration 
on the EU“ (the draft of the European Act) 
adopted. That meant that for the first time 
multiple conflicts of interest were brought 
together within the one set of negotiations 
and thus made amenable to compromise: 
future financial arrangements, stricter 
budgetary discipline, the extension of the 
EU through the entry of Spain and Portugal. 
With the acceptance of the Delors packet 
during Bonn’s second presidency (1988) the 
foundations were laid for the basis of the 
completion of the European internal mar- 
ket. In the eighties a quartet of like-minded 
leaders had become established on the Eu- 
ropean stage: the French head of state, 
Francois Mitterrand, the president of the Hu- 
ropean Commission, Jacques Delors, Chan- 
cellor Kohl and the German foreign minis- 
ter, Hans-Dietrich Genscher. With their 
proactive approach to Europe, which over- 
came the “Eurosclerosis“ of the early eight- 
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ies and envisaged the new goal of complet- 
ing the internal market, they provided a new 
horizon for the integration of Germany in a 
European framework. As early as 1987 Gen- 
scher had suggested a further development 
of the European currency system. 

Under German presidency in 1988 the 
Council of Ministers agreed to the setting up 
of a committee under Jacques Delors, the 
president of the European Commission. Its 
remit was to work out proposals for the real- 
ization of economic and currency union. On 
the basis of its report the heads of state and 
governments agreed, at the end of June 
1989, to prepare European currency union. 
It is, therefore, a myth that the Euro was the 
price Germany had to pay for unification. It 
is impossible to determine in detail the Fed- 
eral government’s share in the rapidly devel- 
oping dynamics of integration, from “euro- 
sclerosis“ via the unified internal market to 
the Maastricht Treaty and the decision to in- 
troduce the Euro on 2 May 1998, since all 
the steps towards integration are intercon- 
nected. What no one denies today is that 
without the unwavering support of Kohl and 
Genscher for European integration and 
without their years of experience at the ne- 
gotiating table progress would have been 
much more piecemeal than was the case. 

Despite this, notes of discord can be 
heard from Bonn, Bavaria and Saxony. The 
limits of the financial burden Germany can 
assume through its pro-European policies 
seem to have been reached and support for 
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them among the electorate, and therefore 
the government’s mandate to pursue them, 
is threatening to crumble. Given this, it is 
not surprising that the German negotiators 
in Brussels have recently been converted to 
advocates of unanimous decisions. That 
came out particularly clearly in the Amster- 
dam treaty negotiations. There Germany 
managed to get agreement on a right of veto 
in questions of common policy on asylum- 
seekers — in contradiction of the basic line of 
further strengthening of the Union and re- 
peated insistence on the principle of quali- 
fied majority decisions. The Federal govern- 
ment had adopted a similarly restrictive po- 
sition on the question of the reform of agri- 
cultural policy. Strangely enough, this dis- 
cussion within the context of the 1997 Am- 
sterdam treaty negotiations recalls the be- 
ginning of Kohl’s chancellorship. When for- 
mulating the government's very first policy 
statement in 1982 there was an argument as 
to whether to come out in favour of future 
decisions in the European Council of Minis- 
ters being by majority.® There are more and 
more indications that Germany’s approach 
to Europe since the middle of the nineties is 
beginning to show signs of British scepti- 
cism. The European initiatives are disap- 
pearing beneath nation-state interests and 
domestic power-politics. Not much is left of 
the energetic architects of the EU. 

In matters of Security the new Federal 
government could rely on the consensus of 
the CDU/CSU-FDP majority in the Bun- 


5 Surveys in: Gregor Schéllgen, Geschichte der Weltpolitik von Hitler bis Gorbatschow, Munich: Beck 1996; Eckart Gad- 
dum, Die deutsche Europapolitik in den 80er Jahren, Paderborn: Schéningh 1994; Dieter Grosser/Stephan Bierling/Beate 
Neuss. (eds.), Bundesrepublik Deutschland und DDR 1969-1990, Stuttgart: Reclam 1996; Christian Hacke, Außenpolitik 
der Bundesrepublik Deutschland, Berlin: Ullstein 1993; Stephan Bierling, Wirtschaftshilfe fir Moskau. Motive und Strate- 
gien der Bundesrepublik und der USA 1990-1996, Paderborn: Schéningh 1998. 

6 Korte, Deutschlandpolitik, p. 87; on the wider context of European politics see also: Kenneth Dyson, Chancellor Kohi as 
Strategic Leader: the Case of Economic and Monetary Union, in: German Politics, 1/1998, pp. 37-63. 
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destag and stay with the NATO twin-track 
decision. The deployment of Pershing II 
medium-range missiles began at the end of 
1983. There was however disagreement 
within the government as to whether to par- 
ticipate in the USA’s planned missile-de- 
fence system in space, the SDI; foreign min- 
ister Genscher opposed the idea.” In this 
question Kohl eventually prevailed, but he 
had to give way on the modernization of Per- 
shing IA missiles. Kohl had to uphold the 
agreement of the Federal government to the 
so-called double zero option and the deci- 
sion not to modernize the medium range 
missiles against the resistance of his own 
parliamentary party, now completely behind 
Genscher’s line, in the guideline decision of 
26 August 1987. The background to this is, 
however, not so straightforward. On the 
question of medium-range missiles Kohl 
was unreservedly on the side of the USA. It 
was only when he had to decide between 
supporting the USA and continuing the co- 
alition with the Free Democrats that he fell 
in with Genscher’s line. When it came to 
putting the decision into practice in 1988 /89 
the USA similarly followed this line, which in 
the meantime had been adopted by more and 
more states on the continent. 

With Gorbachev pushing détente with 
more and more new disarmament initia- 
tives, the basic conditions affecting German 
security changed dramatically after the 
American-Soviet Reykjavik summit of Octo- 
ber 1986. Kohl's security policy had begun 
with the full implementation of the NATO 
twin-track decision, but now lurched along, 
showing neither clear initiative of its own 
nor an approach oriented along European- 
Community lines. It was only after German 
unity that the willingness to engage jointly 
in security and peace-keeping operations 
outside NATO territory emerged. 
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With regard to the question of German 
unity the radical changes in the Eastern and 
Central European states confronted the Fed- 
eral government with a uniquely trans- 
formed situation. Bonn’s opportunities for 


‘pressure on the GDR were regarded as.a 


long-term investment. They created struc- 
tures of dependence. In general and despite 
some reversals and individual negotiations 
which stagnated, more talks, more negotia- 
tions and more treaties were strengthening 
an ever more closely knit web.? Without 
Gorbachev's reforms and the breakneck 
pace of change in the countries bordering 
on the GDR, the background pressure of 
Bonn’s policies towards East Germany, 
which had: become the norm and which 
Kohl left unchanged well into the autumn of 
1989, would not have been sufficient to 
spark off the mass exodus of East Germans 
nor the mass demonstrations within the 
country. Neither the ever tightening mesh of 
areas of cooperation, nor the constant repe- 
tition of the policy of reunification in party 
programmes and government statements 
would have brought about the change in the 
GDR. Only when the GDR leadership found 
itself facing double pressure from outside — 
from Moscow and Bonn — as well as demon- 
strations on the domestic front was its ideo- 
logical capitulation followed by a political 
surrender. Initially Kohl did not pursue the 
strategy designed to lead to reunification 
that some of his critics were demanding. 
Under the conditions which had ob- 
tained until then — i. e. the division of world 
power along ideological lines — that would 
have amounted to Germany going her own 
way and leaving the Western alliance, some- 
thing that would have been incompatible 
with Kohl's basic convictions. He wanted 'to 
see the stability of the European system pre- 


served. When the Berlin wall was breached 
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on 9 November 1989 it very quickly became 
apparent how closely interlinked the two 
processes of unification, European and Ger- 
man, were. Kohl had always regarded the 
unification of Western Europe as both a par- 
tial step towards and a necessary condition 
of German unification. In the first phase of 
mass demonstrations on the streets of the 
GDR Bonn’s reaction was an improvisatory 
response to the immediate situation. It was 
only with Kohl’s ten-point programme of 
28 November 1989 that the Federal govern- 
ment switched from reaction to action and 
regained the initiative.’ Kohl’s declaration 
helped both the domestic public and the in- 
ternational community to find their bear- 
ings and gave the process of unification di- 
rection at the decisive moment. In this way 
it was possible to influence the demonstra- 
tions and the numbers of emigrants without 
controlling them. And Kohl's proposal of 
currency and economic union within the 
EU was a coordination aimed at determin- 
ing the course of the revolution. Within an 
incredibly short space of time Bonn’s two- 
fold, complementary approach from chan- 
cellor’s office and foreign office was 
crowned with success in the two-plus-four 
negotiations. This was one of the great mo- 
ments of diplomacy: the dismantling of the 
post-war European system in peace, by 
agreement and together with the former Al- 
lies. On the German side Kohl and Gen- 
scher, as central participants in this interna- 
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tional process and demonstrating tactical 
subtlety, great statesmanship and confi- 
dence in the rightness of the course they 
were following, grasped the chance of 
unity. 10 

Initially there was less success in the de- 
velopment of Germany’s relationship with 
the Soviet Union. Until 1988 progress was 
hindered by differences over security policy 
since the Chancellor had annoyed the 
Kremlin with his insistence on the NATO 
twin-track decision and the deployment of 
Pershing missiles. It was only after the sign- 
ing of the INF treaty at the end of 1986 that 
Moscow started to follow new directions in 
its policy towards Europe. In this connec- 
tion the dialogue with the Kohl / Genscher 
administration, which had been reelected in 
1987, was not without importance. The diffi- 
culties between Bonn and Moscow did not 
arise from opposing standpoints alone. An 
unconsidered remark from 1986 in which 
Kohl compared Gorbachev’s abilities as a 
propagandist with those of the Nazi minis- 
ter, Joseph Goebbels, had aroused deep an- 
ger on the Soviet side. Kohl had sent a per- 
sonal letter of apology to Gorbachev, but the 
ill-feeling remained. 

Because of this, Gorbachev initially gave 
preference to other visitors from West Ger- 
many: Genscher, the foreign minister, von 
Weizsäcker, the president, even the prime 
minister of Bavaria, Franz-Joseph Strauss. 
The Federal Chancellor was the last to be re- 


7 Cf. Michael J. Inacker, Politik in der Wendezeit. Die Sicherheitspolitik der Regierung Kohl, in: Reinhard Appel (ed.), Hel- 


mut Kohi im Spiegel seiner Macht, Bonn: Bouvier 1990, 


8 For a comprehensive treatment see: Korte, Deutschlandpolitik; cf. also. Werner Weidenfeld/Karl-Rudolf Korte (eds.), 
Handbuch zur deutschen Einheit, Frankfurt/M. — New York: Campus 1996. 

9 Cf. Karl-Rudolf Korte, Die Chance genutzt? Die Politik zur Einheit Deutschlands, Frankfurt/M. -New York, Campus 1996. 
10 For a study based on the documents see: Werner Weidenfeld with Peter M. Wagner and Elke Bruck, Außenpolitik für die 
deutsche Einheit. Die Entscheidungsjahre 1989/1990, Stuttgart: DVA 1998; Peter M. Wagner, Erfolg der Bonner Komple- 
mentardiplomatie, in: Wagner and Elke Bruck (eds.), Wege zum 2 + 4 Vertrag, Munich: Schriftenreihe der Forschungs- 


gruppe Deutschland, vol. 6, 1996. 
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ceived in Moscow. This series of visits was 
the result of a concerted campaign on the 
part of the president’s office, the foreign of- 
fice and the chancellor’s office.’ In a way 
that was completely unusual for the time, 
von Weizsäcker and Kohl had agreed to co- 
ordinate their action at this important junc- 
ture. Up to that point it had been Genscher 
who had set the political agenda in policy to- 
wards Eastern Europe, including détente. In 
order not to strengthen Genscher’s position 
even more, Kohl had not taken him to Mos- 
cow when he went there in March 1985 for 
the funeral of Chernenko, the general secre- 
tary of the Communist Party, where he had 
had personal meetings with both the GDR 
head of state, Erich Honecker, and the new 
Soviet leader Gorbachev.” Years later Gen- 
scher still showed his annoyance at not hav- 
ing been included. 

For a long time Kohl was kept on the de- 
fensive by his foreign minister’s commit- 
ment to working with Moscow. The first 
signs of change came with Kohl's first offi- 
cial visit to Moscow in 1988 of which Gor- 
bachey, looking back, said: “We took a large 
step towards each other, opened up a new 
chapter in German-Soviet relations.“ The 
meeting between Kohl and Gorbachev in 
Bonn one year later was to be a key encoun- 
ter which was definitely one of the factors 
influencing the further course of the unifi- 
cation process in both material and personal 
terms. Each publicly recognized the other as 
a partner he could trust.” This relationship 
became a reliable working foundation 
when, during the turmoil of 1989/90, un- 
bureaucratically rapid financial help for 
Moscow from Bonn became necessary at 
the same time as the unification negotia- 
tions needed Soviet support in the field of 
security (agreement to the extension of 
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NATO to include a united Germany). With- 


out the trust which made the combined ac- 
tion of the two men possible, German sover- 
eignty would not have been brought about 
so quickly. 

A similar situation could be observed in 
the post-Gorbachev period. The relationship 
between Kohl and Yeltsin seemed to be so 
close that even differences, such as those 
over the question of looted art, do not en- 
danger the fundamentally positive nature of 
the overall relationship. Kohl has not only 
been successful as an advocate of the en- 
largement of the EU to the East, he was also 
one of those responsible for Russia being at- 
cepted at the world economic summit — for- 
merly G7, now G8 — largely on an equal 
footing with other members of the club. 

There was definite disquiet within the 
coalition — and internationally as well — at 
discussions on Germany's eastern border. From 
the very beginning the argument over the 
recognition of Poland’s western frontier had 
played an important role in the Kohl /Gen- 
scher administration's approach to German- 
German affairs.“ Kohl's personal willing- 
ness to recognize the border was never in 
doubt, but there were misunderstandings 
and uncertainties as far as public commit- 
ment to the policy was concerned. From the 
beginning of Kohl’s period in office mem- 
bers of the cabinet made, at irregular inter- 
vals, statements which contributed to that 
and mostly allowed Kohl free rein as far as 
his own remarks were concerned. Genscher, 
on the other hand, was looked on as some- 
one who wholeheartedly endorsed the fron- 
tier. 

When in 1989 Chancellor Kohl an- 
nounced an official visit to Poland in order 
to meet the Polish head of government Maz- 
owiecki — the first non-Communist one for 
decades — with a view to creating a basis of 
common agreement, the tedious item ap- 
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peared on the agenda once more.’* Gen- 
scher, seeing this as a welcome lever to 
strengthen the FDP’s position within the co- 
alition, put political pressure on Kohl. Up to 
that point Kohl had contented himself with 
rehearsing previous legal positions. In his 
1985 state-of-the-nation report he had em- 
phasized that the right of Poles in the 
former eastern provinces of Germany to 
continue to live there was an equally impor- 
tant goal. By doing this he managed to leave 


. the relative weighting of the two goals to 


anyone trying to interpret his position. 
That he did not formulate his acceptance 
the Oder-Neisse line as the definitive border 
in more categorical terms was due to rea- 
sons of party and domestic politics. As 
chairman of a large national political party — 
the CDU/CSU - Kohl was concerned to in- 
tegrate all of its trends and factions. He also 
took relationships with the officials of the 
associations for German expellees from the 
eastern provinces, and their voting power, 
into account. Kohl wanted to secure a broad 
majority for his policy towards Poland, and 
for that he needed the support of the right 
wing of his party and of the expellees.as well. 
The endeavour to create unity by avoiding 
antagonizing any side for as long as possible 
had been characteristic of Kohl's foreign pol- 
icy from the very beginning of his period in 
office. In 1989, however, he was faced with a 
different situation since the FDP was mak- 
ing the continuation of the coalition de- 
pendent on it. In view of the successes of the 


Annotations: 
11 See Korte, Deutschlandpolitik, p. 440. 
12 According to Korte, Deutschlandpolitik, p. 219 ff. 


extreme right-wing Republicans in state 
elections the smaller FDP was worried it 
might lose its role as the party holding the 
balance of power. In order to satisfy his coa- 
lition partner, Kohl agreed to a compromise 
in his state-of-the-nation report which made 
considerable concessions to Genscher with- 
out, however, calling into question legal po- 
sitions which had previously been asserted. 
The 1991 treaty of friendship between War- 
saw and Bonn was not just a confirmation of 
friendly relations between reunited Ger- 
many and newly democratic Poland, it con- 
tained a commitment on the German side to 
active support for Poland’s future member- 
ship of the EU. Bonn’s policy towards Po- 
land had taken on a European dimension. 


Phases and vitalizing thrusts 


From this summary of the main points it is 
clear that Kohl’s foreign policy can be di- 
vided up into three different phases. The 
first phase lasted from 1 October 1982 to the 
collapse of the Berlin Wall on 9 November 
1989. In this phase his aim was to hold the 
course and secure his position in foreign af- 
fairs. At the same time Kohl used this phase 
to extend his rudimentary international 
network of contacts. This phase is a period 
of trying out and feeling his way. Blunders 
and faux pas in foreign affairs indicate a lack 
of good management within the govern- 
ment. 


13 This interpretation also in Rafael Biermann, Zwischen Kreml und Kanzleramt. Wie Moskau mit der deutschen Einheit 


rang, Paderborn etc: Schéningh 1997. 


14 For the historical background see: Dieter Bingen, Die Polenpolitik der Bonner Republik von Adenauer bis Kohl 


1949-1991, Baden-Baden: Nomos 1998. 


15 For the background see: Korte, Deutschlandpolitik, pp. 468-474. 
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The second phase, between the collapse 
of the Berlin Wall and German unification 
on 3 October 1990, saw the Federal govern- 
ment faced with an exceptional amount of 
crisis diplomacy, above all in connection 
with the two-plus-four negotiations. Kohl 
the domestic leader, became Kohl the inter- 
nationally experienced statesman. 

The third phase followed on immedi- 
ately. It had no strong profile and was deter- 
mined by Germany’s desire to match up to 
the increased expectations of the enlarged 
Federal Republic on the international stage. 
In the new, multipolar world the need for co- 
ordination in foreign policy had taken on in- 
creased urgency and the German search for 
a firm position was concentrated round the 
three concepts of world power, trading na- 
tion or civilian power. The formula could be 
expressed as “the foreign policy of the Fed- 
eral Republic plus x“, a search for as yet rela- 
tively undefined attitudes in an environ- 
ment of complex interdependence. 

There are two vitalizing thrusts which 
characterize the three abovementioned 
phases of foreign policy during Kohl's pe- 
riod as chancellor. The first was the excite- 
ment of a new beginning under the banner 
of a programme to deal with a moral and in- 
tellectual crisis (which in fact came down to 
securing the country’s position in foreign 
affairs and taking a new initiative in eco- 
nomic policy). When this died away Kohl’s 
reputation sank to an all-time low in both 
his party and the coalition by the spring of 
1989 at the latest. Kohl was facing a chal- 
lenge on two fronts: his policy on German- 
German relations had been disrupted by the 
first stirrings of the dramatic events in the 
GDR and within his own party Kohl was 
subjected to massive criticism for the sup- 
. posed lack of direction in his policies. The 
chancellor was faced with a more serious 


challenge to his power than ever before. His 
extremely cautious “wait-and-see“ attitude 
to events in the GDR changed in the sum- 
mer of 1989 after he had strengthened his 
position in the party by defeating the at- 
tempted “putsch“ at that year’s party confer- 
ence in Bremen and could utilize the issue 
of Germany in his election campaigning as 
a means of uniting his party. 

The dynamic, vitalizing thrust German 
unification gave to Kohl’s chancellorship 
lasted, like the first thrust of 1982/83, for: 
some eight years. During that period the re- 
construction in the East was consolidated 
and united Germany was irreversibly an- 
chored within an integrated Europe. But by 
the summer of 1998 the lack of any policies 
looking beyond the introduction of the Euro 
was matched by the lack of belief within the 
party that Kohl would continue as chancel- 
lor for another term after the election. It was 
only the imminence of the election which 
stopped his critics within the party, who 
were demanding new faces, from pee 
criticism of his policies. 


Management of government 
affairs and balance of 
power within the coalition 


The different phases in foreign policy were 
unaffected by the make-up of the cabinet 
and the various foreign ministers. The cur- 
rent of world events had to be dealt with, 
sometimes .with crisis diplomacy, some- > 
times routine. The formal arrangement of 
the balance of power within the CDU/CSU- 
FDP coalition remained untouched. As in 
the preceding SPD-FDP coalition, the for- 
eign minister and deputy chancellor came 
from the FDP. However, the informal and 
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more subtle, but politically significant bal- 
ance of power between the chancellor and 
the foreign minister was a matter of person- 
alities and by no means impervious to 
change. In 1992 Hans-Dietrich Genscher, a 
political heavyweight, was succeeded as for- 
eign minister by Klaus Kinkel who, even 
during his period as FDP party chairman, 
never had the public image of his predeces- 
sor. 

First of all we must remind readers of 
the background to Kohl becoming chancel- 
lor, which by now has taken on aspects of a 
foundation myth. In 1982 Kohl needed Gen- 
scher, who was a friend of many years stand- 
ing and who had been foreign minister in 
the preceding administration, in order to 
make up his majority. From that point on- 
ward the two men were dependent on each 
other, a kind of fixed-term political life in- 
surance. At the change of coalition Kohl pro- 
vided the FDP leader with a guarantee of po- 
litical and parliamentary survival. Initially 
the primary concerns were the consolida- 
. tion of the budget and the country’s fi- 
`` nances and well as putting the NATO twin- 
track decision into effect. By transferring 
their allegiance to a new coalition, Genscher 
and Count Lambsdorff made that possible. 

The relationship between Kohl and Gen- 
scher could be described as an apprenticeship 
in foreign affairs. Not least among the rea- 
sons for Genscher’s strength was the weak- 
ness of Kohl’s image. It was only through 
the process of German unification that the 
chancellor became visible, when he found 
himself “thrown onto the world stage“. 
The public, especially international, percep- 
tion was that an acknowledged world eco- 
nomic expert, Helmut Schmidt, had been 


Annotations: 
16 Der Spiegel, 40/1996. 
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succeeded in 1982 by a provincial politician 
whose experience had been gathered in the 
insignificant Federal state of Rhineland-Pa- 
latinate. 
Labouriously Kohl worked his way up 
from apprentice to journeyman. Although 
he constantly saw himself as an actor on the 
stage of world history, it was precisely in the 
field of foreign affairs that, up to 1986/87, 
he made numerous blunders and faux pas 
which the predominantly hostile media ea- 
gerly made the most of. Genscher, on the 
other hand, not only had experience in for- 
eign affairs to offer, he was also a force in do- 
mestic politics. As long as public opinion 
was dominated by détente — renewed since 


` Gorbachev's coming to office in 1985 - and 


initiatives in disarmament, Genscher’s posi- 
tion was secure, both within the govern- 
ment and vis-a-vis the electorate. On the in- 
ternational stage Kohl found himself con- 
fronted with so-called “Genscherism“, what 
the foreign minister’s critics described as a 
policy of appeasement towards the Soviet Un- 
ion. As the tide started to turn internation- 
ally — and it was impressive how early Gen- 
scher detected it - the foreign minister’s 
own very success began to bring about his 
downfall. His primary mission seemed ac- 
complished, his task of bringing about 
détente completed. After German unifica- 
tion he could only look on as is his advan- 
tage in the struggle for power gradually dis- 
appeared. In 1992 he drew the conse- 
quences with dignity and resigned. 

To attribute to world events and the expe- 
rience gained in dealing with them the sole 
responsibility for making Kohl a power in 


‘international affairs as well would not, how- 


ever, be to tell the whole story. If there is one 
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area in which any chancellor can engineer a 
shift in emphasis to bring out the impor- 
tance of his own role, then it is foreign af- 
fairs. That does not mean, however, a free 
rein as far as the details of actual policy are 
concerned. In fact, putting on a show 
merely disguises the fact that there are cer- 
tain precepts in international politics which 
tie the hands of every Federal government 
when it comes to action. In foreign affairs 
the stage-managing of events, which is so 
effective in influencing public opinion, al- 
ways focuses in the first instance on person- 
alities. The international stage allows a cele- 
bration of politics with the chancellor in the 
limelight. Concentration on foreign politics 
means those in office leave themselves less 
open to attack. That, however, is not to say 
that foreign policy has a decisive influence 
on elections; the elections of 1990 are the 
exception that proves the rule.” 

Even during the opening phase, in 1982, 
Kohl was already using the opportunity of 
the new beginning to take an independent 
line in foreign policy. By appointing Horst 
Teltschik head of the foreign section in the 
chancellor’s office Koh] demonstrated to the 
foreign office his determination to be his 
own man in foreign policy. It was the first 
time this post had not been taken by a pro- 
fessional diplomat. As well as that, with 
Alois Mertes (CDU) from 1982 to 1985 Kohl 
managed to establish a bridgehead in the 
foreign office at permanent secretary level. 
Although Genscher was not happy with the 
idea of having junior posts in the ministries 
filled by persons from a different coalition 
party to the minister, he initially agreed. 
Later on, when Genscher’s position within 
the party, at first weakened by the surprising 
change of coalition partner, had regained its 
old strength, Kohl could no longer insist on 
it. On the other hand his own foreign policy 
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team in the chancellor’s office headed by 
Teltschik had not only developed during the 
1980s, it had proved indispensable for the 
creation of Kohl’s international network of 
relationships. Following the principle of the 
chancellor’s personal responsibility for gov- 
ernment, Kohl established his own political 
early-warning system in the field of foreign 
affairs! which was relatively independent of 
other official channels of information, ei- 
ther in the ministry or the party. In the field 
of internal party politics, soon after he came 
to power he had allowed Franz-Josef Strauss 
to play a supporting role in foreign affaits 
through his involvement in arranging the 
billion-mark credit for the GDR. Involving 
him in the process meant Kohl could neù- 
tralize him, at least as far as dealings with 
the Eastern Block were concerned. 
The extent to which public perception of 
Kohl's chancellorship has changed can be 
seen in the way his lack of sophistication as 
a world statesman, initially derided as pro- 
vincial, is now praised as a deliberate tactic 
in negotiations and counted as one of his 
strengths. Under the motto of “Oggersheim 
(a district of Ludwigshafen where Kohl was 
born) is everywhere“!’, Kohl clearly man- 
aged to reduce intractable international 
problems to terms of homespun philoso- 
phy. The friendly, sometimes familiar tone 
with which he addressed the great figures 
on the world stage was always a calculated 
warmth. Creating a pleasant atmosphere for 
discussions has always been one of his 
methods of exercising power, long before it 
was made part of negotiation theory. Thus 
Kohl, alongside the organizational opportu- 
nities offered by the deliberate extension of 
the chancellor’s office to include foreign af- 
fairs, has consistently enlarged his power 
base through cunning, statesmanship, 
wide-ranging personal contacts and endless 
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telephone diplomacy.” The result was that 
when Teltschik left the chancellor’s office in 
1991 Kohl no longer needed to assert his 
power vis-a-vis the foreign office by appoint- 
ing another non-career diplomat as head of 
the foreign affairs section. The considerable 
degree of centralization of decision-making 
within the chancellor’s office, compliant 
leadership in the foreign office and Kohl’s 
own strong international profile all combine 
to reduce the influence of administrative 
structures. If there were any need for proof 
of the power of the chancellor’s office (that 
is, of both the chancellor himself and the 
foreign section) in foreign affairs, then the 
letter affair of 1998 provides it. Kohl and 
Chirac wrote a joint letter to the EU presi- 
dent, Tony Blair. At no point was the foreign 
office involved. Kinkel had to borrow a copy 
from his French counterpart, Vedrine, at 
short notice during an EU foreign minis- 
ter’s conference in order to familiarize him- 
self with the contents. 


The restrictions and 
constraints of practical 
politics 


Kohl came to office in 1982 as a politician 
concerned with home affairs and rose to be 
the statesman who masterminded German 
unity in 1990. After sixteen years in power 
the 1998 elections once more posed a mas- 
sive challenge on the home front. Kohl had 


Annotations: 


to try and deal with the log-jam in domestic 
reform and the impression that — compared 
with the freedom of manoeuvre in foreign 
affairs — affairs within Germany were mov- 
ing at a snail’s pace. An additional problem 
was that in domestic politics the importance 
of an issue for Kohl frequently depended on 
its value in the struggle to retain power. In 
order to deal with the challenge at home the 
chancellor cancelled the visits to China and 
the USA planned for 1998. Electors make 
their decision not on the basis of historic 
achievements in advancing German and 
European unity but according to current 
cost-benefit calculations. The politician who 
realizes this too late will be punished at the 
polling booths, if not before, with the with- 
drawal of loyalty and support. 

Together with this basic fact of voting 
strategy there are other restrictions which 
make a change of policy after Kohl unlikely, 
at least in foreign affairs. Every government 
likes to set its own emphasis, both in policy 
as well as with regard to style. There was 
clearly a difference of emphasis in the 
premises governing foreign policy during 
the Kohl era from that of the preceding gov- 
ernment, but nothing that departed from 
the fundamental determinants of the Fed- 
eral Republic. The deliberate confinement, 
for reasons of self-interest amongst others, 
of economic power within the interdepend- 
ence of the internal market, Germany’s inte- 
gration as an equal partner in the institu- 
tions of multilateralism as well as the reali- 
zation that Europe as a regional- power has 


17 The background is dealt with in Karl-Rudolf Korte, Wahlen in der Bundesrepublik Deutschland, Bonn: Bundeszentrale 


für politische Bildung, 1998. 


18 On the concepts see Korte, Deutschlandpolitik, p. 497. For an assessment of his style of government see also Clay Clem- 
ens/William E. Paterson (eds.), The Koh! Chancellorship, London: Frank Cass 1998. 
19 Dieter Schröder, Überall ist Oggersheim, in: SZ, 5. 1.1991. 
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relatively restricted scope for action all work 
to the advantage of both Germany and her 
neighbours. Integration in Western Europe 
and the Atlantic security partnership form 
the generally accepted and unalterable foun- 
dations on which the Federal Republic’s po- 
litical existence rests. The combination of 
these two determinants involve restrictions 
which are independent of the colour of any 
governing coalition. 

The strength of this basic consensus in 
foreign policy can be seen when we look at 
the history of the parties in opposition in the 
German parliament. The option of a change 
of government only becomes a practical one 
when the opposition adopts the govern- 
ment’s basic consensus in foreign policy. 
That was true both of the SPD in the sixties 
and of the CDU/CSU in the seventies. With 
the foreign policy adopted by the SPD under 
Scharping, who brought the party into line 
with the new situation of the unified repub- 
lic and agreed to support the deployment of 


Annotations: 


the German army in peace-keeping opera- 
tions, the SPD conformed to the new con- 
sensus. The arguments within the Green 
Party during the election year on the issues 
of Bosnia and Kosovo were the result of its 
labourious coming io terms with the reali- 
ties of political life. Any party that does not 
recognize them has no chance of a change of 
government. But that would not imply a 
change of policy. Although the laws govern- 
ing the conditions under which foreign pol- 
icy operates are different from those of do- 
mestic policy, significant changes of course 
are inconceivable in the short term.” Imme- 
diately after the formation of the new gov- 
ernment Berlin will assume the presidency 
of the EU for six months. The constraints 
imposed by the bureaucracy of foreign af- 
fairs leave little scope for change here either. 
Continuity in policy, however, ist quite com- 
patible with a more self-confident style as 
the new Foreign Minister Fischer ist demon- 
strating. 


21 For a different view see Manfred G. Schmidt, Machtwechsel in der Bundesrepublik, in: B. Blanke/H. Wollmann (eds.), 
Die alte Bundesrepublik, Opladen: Leske und Budrich 1991, pp. 179-203. On the constants see: Thomas Paulsen, Außen- 


politik, in: Weidenfeld/Korte, Handbuch, pp. 30-42. 
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uum JÜRGEN WEBER (ED.) 

emm Aufbau und Neuorientierung 

Die Geschichte der Bundesrepublik Deutsch- 
land 1950-1955 

München: Olzog Verlag 1998 

ISBN 3-7892-9341-5 


hardback, 394 pp., 78.- DM 
The various chapters in this volume deal 
with the basic developments of the West 
German state during its first five years, 
which are seen as determining its subse- 
quent political direction. The separate chap- 
ters thus treat the following topics: the grad- 
ual overcoming of the traditional French- 
German image as “arch-enemies“ through 
economic union via the Schuman plan (Jiir- 
gen Weber); the debate on rearmament in 
the light of earlier demilitarisation (Jürgen 
Weber); the arguments over contributing to 
the defence of the West (Jiirgen Weber); the 
negotiations on ending the occupation stat- 
utes (Jürgen Weber); the controversy be- 
tween integration with the West or a.policy 
of rapprochement with the USSR in the 
hope of achieving reunification (Jiirgen We- 
ber); the transition from the breakdown of 
the European defence union in the French 
parliament to integration of the FRG into 
NATO (Jürgen Weber; the West German 
“economic miracle“ (Karl-Heinz Willen- 
borg); the return of the country to the world 
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economy (Karl-Heinz Willenborg); and fi- 
nally, the debate over the Nazi past (Peter 
Steinbach). Each chapter is clear and con- 
cise, and is furnished with pictures as well 
as a brief list of dates, a bibliography and a 
document section. Overall the volume pro- 
vides a sound survey of the initial years of 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 


ANDREI S. MARKOVITS/SIMON REICH 
mae Das deutsche Dilemma 

Die Berliner Republik zwischen Macht und 

Machtverzicht 

Foreword by Joschka Fischer 

Berlin: Alexander Fest Verlag 1998 

ISBN 3-8286-0047-6 

hardback, 367 pp., 49.80 DM 

(Original American title: The German Pre- 

dicament: Memory and Power in the New 

Europe, Ithaca/NY: Cornell University 

Press 1997) 
The “German question“ which arose through 
the East-West division of Germany after the 
Second World War was naturally resolved 
when the wider split between East and West 
was ended. But this left unanswered that 
other “German question“ which is of a 
structural nature, namely the existence of 
an excessively powerful Germany — in Euro- 
pean terms — in the extremely important 
heart of the continent. This geo-political 
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position has been a problem for centuries 
whether for the Germans, their European 
neighbours, or both. For many years this 
was scarcely mentioned in the international 
context. From the Thirty Years War 
(1618-1648) onwards Germany was divided 
and weak, so that its capability to dominate 
because of its geo-political position did not 
emerge. For the other countries on the con- 
tinent this was an indisputable advantage, 
but the Germans paid the price by becom- 
ing to a great extent the object of foreign de- 
cisions and foreign wars. When the French 
Revolution and the experience of conquest 
by the French awakened a powerful upsurge 
of national feeling in Germany too, it be- 
came ever more difficult for the Germans to 
accept subjection. This culminated in the 
national unification of 1871, which was 
achieved by “blood and iron“ and brought in 
its wake an increasing danger of German 
dominance and growing conflict with other 
European states. Bismarck, the founder of 
the German Reich, had tried to control the 
risks arising from this situation, but his po- 
litical successors were for the most part 
blind to the dangers. Thus came the First 
World War when the Germans were de- 
feated by the superior power of the coalition 
they faced; this was followed by the attempt 
by Hitler’s Reich to establish German rule 
over Europe which ended in total catastro- 
phe. 

At this political low point there appeared 
for the first time thinking and action in re- 
sponse to the challenges posed by the “Ger- 
man question“ in its structural sense. 
Whereas after the First World War the victo- 
rious powers devoted their efforts primarily 
to humiliating and oppressing the defeated 
enemy (thereby strengthening the revision- 
ist tendencies of the latter), perspicacious 
western statesmen after 1945 I looked for so- 


lutions which would be fair to the Germans 
too. The defeated nation should not be again 
excluded and so made into a permanent en- 
emy but was to be drawn constructively into 
the circle of western countries and into sys- 
tems of integration, principally NATO and 
the emerging European Community. This 
was — and still is — based on the idea that, 
owing to its powerful central role in Europe, 
Germany requires international control 
which allows its potential for geo-political 
power to come into play without conflicting 
with the interests of other countries; but at 
the same time Germany has to be per- 
suaded to accept such control on the princi- 
ple of reciprocity. Every chancellor of thie 
FRG, from Adenauer through Brandt to 
Kohl, has not only declared himself in agree- 
ment with this idea, but has wholeheartedly 
embraced the integration offered. The rea- 
son for this was the realisation that here was 
a way out of the traditional German di- 
lemma of being either dominated by other 
European powers or fought against by thern 
as a potential or actual dominator itself. The 
solution agreed on all sides to that other 
“German question“ which had come about | 
through the post-war division of Germany 
was only possible on this basis. : 
The solution of the “German question“ 
in the structural sense certainly cannot be 
considered a historic achievement that is sę- 
cure for ever. On the one hand there is no 
guarantee that NATO and the European Un- 
ion will last as firm and effectively inte- 
grated groupings; and on the other, even 50 
years after the end of the Second World War, 
foreign countries often still remember the 
anti-European policies Germany once put- 
sued. This memory is made stronger be- 
cause of the often unimaginable atrocities 
commitied by Germans during the Nazi 


time, and as a result many people watch and 
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interpret every development in Germany 
with suspicion. It is against this background 
that Andrei S. Markovits of the University of 
California in Santa Cruz and Simon Reich 
from the University of Pittsburgh have ana- 
lysed both the reactions of European coun- 
tries to the phenomenon of a reunited — and 
therefore more powerful — Germany as well 
as the different areas in which Germany has 
an influence abroad. In conclusion they dis- 
cuss the problems the emergent “Berlin Re- 
public“ will face within the body of other na- 
tions when its government moves to its new 
capital in 1999. 

Gerhard Wettig 
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Regierungsstil und Entscheidungen 1982-1989 
Geschichte der deutschen Einheit Bd. 1 
Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt 1998 
ISBN 3-421-05090-2 
hardback, 720 pp., 128.— DM 
(Subscription price: 98.— DM) 
Normally questions on the internal back- 
ground to historical events can only be an- 
swered some time after the immediate expe- 
_ rience has receded into memory. The author 
of this monograph, leader of the Research 
Group on Germany at the Centre for Ap- 
plied Political Research in Munich (CAP) was 
fortunate enough to get access to the Bonn 
archives on the events leading up to unifica- 
tion only a few years after this important 
milestone in world history. Karl-Rudolf 
Korte was able to examine comprehensively 
Kohl's policy on the German question dur- 
ing the preliminary stages of the unification 
process, from when he took office until the 
fall of the Wall in 1989. The author has 
seized this opportunity to write an outstand- 
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ing book that sheds light on Bonn’s policy they belong to or where they stand in the 


on Germany since 1982 as well as elucidat- 
ing systematically the style of government of 
the newly appointed Chancellor. Indexes of 
dates, names and subjects further help the 
reader find his way through the clearly or- 
ganized account of the volume of events. 
The result is a work that will become stand- 
ard for a long time to come. In contrast to 
his predecessors Erhard and Schmidt, who 
saw themselves as “people’s chancellors“ 
and considered their popularity to be the im- 
mediate basis of their power (this finally led 
to their downfall), Kohl always geared his ac- 
tions primarily to his party. His first princi- 
ple was to ensure their united support. This 
required great care in handling the politi- 
cally divergent tendencies within the CDU/ 
CSU, as was shown time and again in mat- 
ters relating to the German question. For a 
long time Kohl remained politically moder- 
ate, and he was publicly attacked as a weak 
leader for allowing unpleasant controversies 
to develop instead of asserting his authority. 
It was only a small step to accuse him of pas- 
sively “sitting out“ problems and letting 
things drift. In reality Kohl’s goal was to re- 
tain the united support of his party base by 
avoiding taking up positions in favour of 
one side or another (even when he had clear 
opinions of his own ) and allowing the de- 
bate to continue until the time was ripe for a 
consensus — even if this was often just a 
compromise formula. More important than 
anything else was to keep the squabbling 
members of the party together and so avoid 
losses among the electorate. 

Characteristic of Kohl is also his clearly 
personal style of government. His decisions 
are not the outcome of bureaucratic proc- 
esses but of personal conversations with ad- 
visory groups selected by him on an ad hoc 
basis without regard to what organisations 
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hierarchy. The function of civil servants is 
only to provide information. Kohl combines 
this with the art of delegation, which leaves 
the head of government free for important 
tasks. 

Kohl will go down in history as the 
“Chancellor of German unity“. Korte’s mon- 
ograph confirms the impression that al- 
ready existed that right to the end there was 
not even a rudimentary plan for unification; 
action on the German question developed 
according to political factors prevailing at 
any one time. Yet with hindsight Kohl's his- 
torical role appears to be more than just 
chance. What remains obscure in this ac- 
count, which follows the archival sources 
and is therefore largely limited to separate 
individual events, is that on the one hand, 
with his absolute and — in terms of internal 
politics — courageous support of NATO in 
the 1983/84 crisis on the stationing of nu- 
clear weapons in Germany, Kohl created a 
crucial foundation for mutual trust with his 
Western allies, not least the USA, without 
which German unification would never 
have become possible. On the other hand it 
emerges from the internal Bonn sources 
that there was another significant element 
hidden in the explicit continuation of the 
policy of previous social-democratic govern- 
ments. Kohl resisted all demands to recog- 
nize the principle of a two-state Germany 
and the SED regime. Instead he empha- 
sized unequivocally the will to unification 
and distanced himself even more from the 
ideals of the GDR. It appears that this was 
not taken as seriously in east and west as it 
‘was meant, because at the same time he was 
prepared to continue and indeed increase 
pragmatic collaboration with East Germany, 
hoping for a possibly extensive alleviation of 
humanitarian problems arising from the di- 
vision of Germany. Only at the crucial mo- 


ment at the end of 1989 was it seen that the 
declaration of unity in freedom was more 
than mere rhetoric: Kohl made the decision 
(which many other politicians could at first 
barely understand) to strive for German uni- 
fication in practical terms, and he stuck by it 
even though at first difficulties and prob- 
lems piled up on all sides. 

Gerhard Wettig 
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Funktionsmechanismen 1962 bis 1972 

Berlin: Akademie Verlag 1997 

ISBN 3-05-003121-2 

bound, 480 pp. 
This book by a member of the Centre for 
Historical Studies in Potsdam concerns it- 
self with a much broader topic than the title 
suggests: it deals with the relations between 
the USSR and the GDR in the period from 
the building of the Berlin Wall to the re- 
moval of Ulbricht. This wide-ranging ac- 
count confirms and supplements the re- 
evaluation of the policies pursued by the 
General Secretary of the SED in the later 
phase of his rule, a re-evaluation that began 
with the opening up of the East German ar- 
chives. Contrary to the earlier assumptions 
of Ludz and his followers, the economic and 
other efforts at reform in the sixties were not 
imposed on the SED leader by a new genera- 
tion of technologically minded officials but 
were actually forced by him onto a highly 
unwilling party apparatus that often sabo- 
taged the process. Opposition began to form 
among the leaders of the party, at first hesi- 
tantly and in secret, of which Honecker be- 
came the spokesman. Crucial was the rela- 
tionship with Moscow. As long as Khrush- 
chev was at the head of the USSR there was 
a certain aa of ideas and the countries 
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within its sphere of influence could count 
on a great degree of tolerance from the So- 
viet Union. This changed in 1964 when a 
new leadership asserted itself in the Krem- 
lin which was dominated more and more by 
Brezhnev, who was hostile to change. This, 
and the fact that the Soviets ruthlessly ex- 
ploited the economic dependence of the 
GDR (which Ulbricht himself had once pro- 
moted) to further its own interests, drove 
the SED boss and his reforms into a more 
and more difficult situation, which by the 
end of the sixties had become wholly unten- 
able. By this time Honecker had wooed 
Brezhnev and ensured his support. 

The Kremlin’s attitude to Ulbricht, 
which increasingly moved from distrust to 
downright disapproval, was exacerbated by 
differences in joint policy and on the Ger- 
man question. Whilst no clear conflict ap- 
peared when the SED attempted to initiate a 
dialogue with the SPD in spring 1966 
(more detailed research is needed on how 
this was seen in Moscow), constant disa- 
greements surfaced subsequently, because 
Ulbricht was not prepared to give up the 
concept of a continuity of the German na- 
tion despite the idea of two separate Ger- 
man states; nor would he give up the possi- 
bilities offered by the economic potential of 
the FRG and the change of thinking in the 
SPD. He was forced to give in (which gave 
him in the West the appearance of being the 
initiator of a policy that was actually im- 
posed upon him, as is evidenced for in- 
stance in the speech on the “Ulbricht Doc- 
trine“ of the 1967~70 period); but he re- 


- mained critical. Contrary to what the West 
has thought up till now, the SED leader was © 
-also opposed to military intervention in the 


reforming communist Czech republic; the 
challenge of the Dubcek line was to be met 


with political counteraction (as in Poland in 
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1956) but not the violation of other socialist - 
states (in future perhaps even the GDR). 
Honecker profited from the deepening dis- 
pute to cast doubts on the General Secre- 
tary’s socialist convictions in Moscow in 
1970-71 and to promote himself as his suc- 
cessor. 

Gerhard Wettig 
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The unification of Germany after four dec- 
ades of division required extraordinary in- 
ternational circumstances for it to happen, 
and these were the internally generated col- 
lapse of the GDR and the developing crisis 
in the Soviet empire. However, the opportu- 
nity that arose from this had to be exploited 
with some skill, for it was by no means self- 
evident that neighbouring countries and the 
great powers would permit unification, 
given their experience of the previous Ger- 
man Reich. As unification became a real 
possibility, worries appeared on all sides: 
Prime Minister Thatcher was still too close 
to the Nazi past; the political class in Paris 
feared both loss of status as an occupying 
power and the economic and financial mus- 
cle of an enlarged Germany; the Soviets 
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wanted to maintain their position in the 
GDR or at least ensure the continuing 
membership of East Germany in the War- 
saw Pact, or else evolve some new pan-Euro- 
pean security system; the Modrow regime in 
East Berlin wanted essentially to maintain 
unchanged the ruling order and the close 
links with the USSR, and even the adminis- 
tration that succeeded Modrow — freely 
elected for the first time — dropped both of 
these, but had considerable original idéas of 
its own; and Poland (like some other states 
from time to time) tried persistently to get 
involved in the German settlement.“ The 
USA in the meantime were worried that un- 
der pressure from Moscow NATO might be 
broken up and the American presence in 
Europe ended; and this would have ap- 
peared disastrous to the British, the French 
and — though not spoken aloud — the coun- 


tries of East Central Europe. At times the. 


Germans were threatened with foreign dic- 
tates in the form of a belated peace treaty or 
a decree from the four great powers. These 
and many further problems (internal ones 
too) show how difficult it must have been to 
produce a consensus on German unifica- 
tion. How did Kohl (as the crucial politician 
in Bonn) and his colleagues deal with all 
these things? 

Clarification is provided by the present 
volume, the concluding part of a series doc- 
umenting the German question that has 
been appearing over several years. This vol- 
ume covers the final period from May 1989 
to October 1990 (but it has to be said that 
there are still gaps in the coverage of earlier 
periods). Exceptionally, archives in the high- 
est Bonn government office, where all the 
relevant material was brought together, 
- were released before the usual 30 year limit. 
The scholars in charge of the project guar- 


antee that sant have not Le iDN a ae 


selection of documents. They requested the 
release of 465 documents that they consid- 
ered particularly worth publishing, and the 
Federal Chancellor’s office approved 430 of 
these, that is over go %. In the preface an ac- 
count is given of the selection criteria 
adopted and the archive itself. Close observ- 
ers of events could already discern Kohs 
foreign policy plan when unification was 
completed: the guarantee he offered other 
countries was that Germany would be inte- 
grated in international groupings on a per- ` 
manent and continuing basis. This edition 
provides more information on this as on 
other matters. Kohl faced the problem of 
unification without a prepared programme 
of action. His assessments and expectations 
of situations turn out to have been depend- 
ent on events as they occurred. As late as 
December 1989, for example, the Chancel- 
lor believed that it would still take more than 
four or five years to achieve unification. An- 
other aspect to emerge is the crucial impor- 
tance of the trust that Kohl had built up 
among his western allies with his previous 
clear and reliable policies: without the cer- 
tainty that in the future too Germany could 
be relied on in any circumstance these allies 
would not have been prepared to accept uni- 
fication and full sovereignty. 

In particular, what determined the over- 
all development towards unification and its 
innumerable separate strands, namely 
Kohl's interaction with President Bush and 
the American leadership in general, would 
not have come about if Washington had not 
known that Kohl was determined to hang on 
doggedly to NATO and the US presence in 
Germany. This was of importance to Lon- 
don and Paris too. In the Kremlin dislike of 
the Atlantic Pact was naturally uppermost, 
but they had no clear counterplan, and in 
addition a free- eee neutral secs! 
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seemed undesirable to the Soviet leader- 
ship. Against this background it was logical 
that Gorbachev, who was anyway particu- 
larly dependent on Bonn and Washington, 
should in the end accept not only German 
unification but also the NATO membership 
of the united country. This edition of the 
documents makes plain how much negoti- 
ating skill was required from Bonn and 
Washington in a multitude of meetings and 
discussions to achieve a general agreement 
which would do justice to the needs of Ger- 
many and could be reconciled to the ideas of 
the other countries involved. 

The two editors have provided the doc- 
uments with very careful notes, and one of 


them, Hanns Jürgen Ktisters, has written an 
introduction of 216 pages based on the 
archive material reproduced and the mass 
of memoirs and secondary literature. The 
great virtue of this introduction lies in its 
detailed facts ordered according to events 
and subject areas and reported in the 
present. A plan of the organisation of the 
Federal Chancellor’s office, a biographical 
table and a name and subject index all help 
make the volume easy to use. One small 
blemish is the inconsistent and at times not 
quite correct spelling of East European 
names; it would have been advisable to 
bring in a specialist for this. 

Gerhard Wettig 
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